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PREFACE 



mu • October 1987. 

•i °" i«ation-wide Effective Schools movement nro 

vides the written views of some of the Nation's leadiiSTdScato?; 
who have made significant research contributionrfn the area of 
pubhc school inprovement-using Effective Schools ^eselrch L a 
™PT"."^e"t- The authors' studies in the Effecdve 
Thpv ' ^"'^ i^^^". '^^"^"^ents. are varied and brTad ranged 
They provide an objective assessment of the Effective Schools S 

Sch^dscTncept.'''"""^" " utilizing E^cVvt 

lished%Sl nlw^"'!!-' ^" '■^P^'"* been previously pub- 
lished. The new studies not previously published, particularlv ex- 
amine the relevance of the Effective Schools research for educa- 
Steevel"^' ''"'""^'^ ^ ''"'^^^^^ ^^''^ determined at 
Jli L"^^'*^"* Members of the Education and Labor Com- 
Si edur^tSn f ' *° W ^" ^^^b* of the national dialo^Te 

Our society's economic sectors and technolosical requirements 
are constantly and rapidly changing, impacting heavily on th^lS 

u"dl the NaSn'^"lff^ ? sign'iffaA^ly in 

tia L iff , ^ abihty to educate its workforce, in order that 
the workforce kee? up with the demands of change. Policvmakers 

*e ten Wnr".-^' T" 'r^'' report's^omSry on 

^LSf?.^® "'f*J°".^^ .'y'*^""' ^"'^ *he role that the Effective 
bchools effort can take m improving this system. 

r,u ■ ^ Augustus F. Havi^kins, 
l.fiairman, Committee on Education and Labor. 
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INTRODUCTION 



As the Nation grapples with major economic and social problems 
m areas such as economic productivity and welfare reform^ there is 
a growing recognition of the critical role education must play in d2 
velopmg long-term solutions to these problems. The Effective 
Schools research the subject of this Committee print, has imrSed' 
implications for the Congress and the Nation as 
efforts to improve our schools are undertaken. 
I ^f". Commission on Excellence in Education re- 

leased Its report, A Nation At Risk, on April 26, 1983, the courti? 
was struck by the report's dire tone and gloomy outlook ^ 
"ct,f according to the Commission, because, 

Uur society and its educational institutions seem to have lost 

fifi ^■^''^ P,"T!!^ °f schooling, and of the high expecta- 

tions and disciplined effort needed to attain them " ^ f 

coS/ f^"/=a*°''s disagreed with certain aspects of the report, ob- 
serving that numerous public school systems had conducted re- 
views similar to the Commission's efforts. These school svstems had 
already begun reforms to address their educatLnal Hmit^te 
fJHJ f *-opmission, probably sensing the existence of educa- 
tional reform efforts preKiatmg its own inquiry, had commissioned 

or kn^ if f^'^^if school improvement endeav- 

or known as the Effective Schools movement. One of these naoers 

tice and Research, concluded that "it is fair to say that effective 
schools programs are widespread, are being fairly well implement- 
ed, have promise for secondary improvement as well as elementa- 
ry, and will expand in use over the next few years." 

Interest m Effective Schools research by the U.S. Congress also 
pre-dated the Commission's report. In March 1980, aTn^-essman 
Augustus F Hawkins and then Congresswoman Sh rley Chisholm 
co-sponsored a two^iay conference on "Schools that Wbrk-A rS 

SeSTnH ^ ^^'^^'T-'J^,' conference discussed how tt 

identify and promote models of school effectiveness. One of the kev 
presenters at this conference, and one of the founders of the Effec- 
tive Schools movement, was Ronald Edmonds, who at that time 
was the Director of the Center for Urban Studies at HarvaS inl 

verb I vjr • 

For many yeais. Dr. Edmonds had challenged the view ihat 
family background was a more important teacher than a child's 
school experience, and therefore "schools don't make a difference." 
At Harvard University, at Michigan State University, and as a 
New York City school administrator, Edmonds put his Effective 
bchools research to practical application and concluded that 
schools can make a difference when they improve the quality of 
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their leadership, their expectations for student performance, and 
school climate. Edmonds noted that in his research on pupil pei- 
formance, in the 20 elementary schools in Detroit's Model Cities 
neighborhood, that "pupil family background neither causes nor 
precludes elementary school instructional effectiveness." 

The efforts by Edmonds and others launched ;,he Effective 
Schools movement which is based on research and models of school 
effectiveness showing that instructionally effective schools have 
five characteristics that distinguish them from ineffective schools: 
First, strong leadership at the school level; second, high expecta- 
tions that no child will fall below minimum levels of achievement; 
third, an orlerly school atmosphere conducive to learning and 
teaching; fourth, students' acquisition of basic and higher order 
skills taking precedence over all other school activity; and fifth, 
frequent and consistent evaluation of student progress. 

Effective Schools research primarily began in the inner cities of 
this Nation, among the children of the poor. An early pioneer in 
this endeavor was George Weber, who, in a 1971 study, examined 
four inner city schools in which achievement in reading was clearly 
high for poor children. Weber found that all four schools evidenced 
strong leadership by the school principal; high expectations for all 
students; an orderly school climate; strong emphasis on pupil ac- 
quisition of reading skills; and frequent evaluation of student 
progress. 

Effective Schools research posits that teachers, principals, and 
schools control many educational elements that can improve stu 
dent achievement, student behavior, and teaching and learning 
practices. The underlying assumptions in Effective Schools pro- 
grams are: all children are educable; and, their educational out- 
comes derive primarily from the nature of the schools to which 
they are sent, not from the nature of the family or neighborhood 
from which they come. 

It is not known currently the exact number of school districts 
with Effective Schools programs. Testimony before the Subcommit- 
tee on Elementary, Secondary, and Vocational Education indicated 
that, according to a 1985 National Institute of Education report, 
7,500 schools in 1,750 school districts had Effective Schools pro- 
giams. The actual total may be higher because many schools have 
i nformally adopted Effective Schools, policies and because many 
mure orograms have apparently been started in the past year. The 
Committee is also aware that some 15 to 25 States have implement- 
ed Effective Schools programs. Approximately two- thirds of the 
programs are found in elementary schools. The programs tend to 
be well-represented in large and moderate-sized cities and in rural 
areas; but, they are less likely to be found in suburban areas. 

To date, an impressive number of statewide Effective Schools 
programs, and local school district Effective Schools programs are 
experiencing reasonable to outstanding progress in improving aca- 
demic performance. 

For example, the Connecticut State Department of Education 
and the San Diego (California) County Office of Education have de- 
veloped very productive technical assistance programs for schools 
and school districts that voluntarily commit themselves to partici- 
pate in an Effective Schools effort. In this Committee print, the 
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These studies will add a significant knowledge-base to Congres- 
sional deliberation on legislation to address school improvement as 
a priority on the national educational agenda. 

Overview of the Print 

This Committee print on Effective Schools combines new work by 
some of the leading analysts in the field with a number of previ- 
ously published studies that have contributed significantly to the 
research. The new studies, by Michael Cohen, Thomas Corcoran, 
Eugene Eubanks, and Daniel Levine, show the relevance of the Ef- 
fective Schools research for educational policymaking at all levels, 
including the Federal level. They address the adequacy of the re- 
search base; the impact of the research on current school reform 
activities; the roles played by students, teachers, principals, dis- 
trict-level administrators, and State and Federal policymakers in 
reforming education. These new studies are reviewed below. A con- 
cluding section discusses the findings presented in the previously 
published reports. 

NEW RESIiARCH 

Given the significance of the new studies prepared specifically 
for this Committee print, it is important to discuss what they found 
and what they suggest for Federal educational policymaking. 

Effective Schools and State Education Reform 

Michael Cohen, in "Effective Schools and State Education 
Reform: Implications for the Congress," provides an overview of 
the development and findings of the Effective Schools research 
base, an U shows how this research base has served to undergird the 
school reform movement sweeping the country. Significantly, he 
delineates what the lessons of this research are for policymakers 
and describes some steps that might be taken at the Federal level 
to further educational reform. 

From the research base, Cohen identifies four broad areas impor- 
tant for the development of Effective Schools: academic learning 
time; school-level mstructional management and coordination; 
school climate and culture; and instructional leadership. Practition- 
ers and researchers have over the course of the preceding decade 
learned a great deal about how teachers can improve the amount 
of time students spend engaged in learning a particular subject. Al- 
though less is known about how to realize a tight linkage among a 
scnool's curricular goals, instructional objectives, in-scnool activi- 
ties, measures of performance, and personnel, he asserts that such 
a linkage is important for achieving effectiveness. The develO|.ment 
of a strong sense of community among teachers, administrators, 
and students and an agreed-upon set of expectations about behav- 
ior help support curricular and instructional objectives. There is 
consensus, according to Cohen, about the importance of instruction- 
al leadership from the principal; how to achieve that is a matter of 
continuing research and debate. 

Cohen states that policymakers, at all levels, have learned from 
this research that: (1) schools are . ble to make a difference in stu- 
dent performance; (2) schools arc the basic building blocks for 
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mSttfrel^cpf^^^^^ u^T^'-P P^-of^ssional isolation 

S refom ^^^^ '"PP^'^ necessary for school- 

cnS^K^f^ jfT ^u"^ Effective Schools research base and the les- 
r^ent^L i*1?^^^'/^''^™P^*."' ^ *he nature and direction of 
recent State efforts to reform education. The influence of the re- 
search is seen in the establishment of higher staXrds and expS 
tat:oxis for students and teachers, efforts to provide additional rt 
sources at the school level to teachers and priKals, and acfiv tiS 
to improve school climate and management. A s^coSd wave of 
^fj'''?' focused on restructured schools? draws even more upon the 
Effective Schools research. This second wave, according t^ Shen 

&IS eS^o^rt\'^^' ^" do^;n barriefs beTween 

?rP^«l?^h!.?^T ^f^^hers and principals, permit schools to ad- 

iefte^ Mmf ^^^^ P'-o^id^ schools with 

greater flexibility coupled with increased accountability 

In congressional deliberation on educational improvement Cohpn 
posits that what is needed are the following: (1) fhra^phitiJn 
he Effective Schools findings in schools Sth tL^eatest con?^^^ 
trations of educationally d sadvantaged students; (2) continued suS- 
SivPnp'/'"''^ knowledge base since current definitions of e? 
fectiveness are nece«sari y time-bound; (3) steps to sustain the cur- 

Role of the District in School Effectiveness. 

Thomas B. Corcoran, in "The Role of the District in School Effec- 
tiveness," moves the focus of the discussion to an area of critical 
importance for successful implementation of ^-fective schS 
reform but one for which the educational research base is extremS 
ly limited. Cohen states in his analysis that school-based improvS 
Efi l'''^'^- 2"PP0rt from outside the school; Corcoran de- 
to thpVv,lTf^"^f u'"P,P.°f^ is. particularly that which 
J«?rf«^ ^> school from the school district and district-level admin- 
^trators. Corcoran's findings are significant for Federal education 
policy since the school district, not individual schools, is a primary 
actor in current Federal education programs y^i^nary 
«,;S!fi"^-TJ Pojicymakers, Corcoran asserts, provide the context 
within which local schools and their faculty antf principals can un- 
dertake reform activities. He states that school Ltricts influence 
many aspects of schools' environments, such as attendance po cies 
curricular and other standards, the level of resource? avSS 
and how those resources are distributed. School improvement ini- 
tiatives often originate or are mediated at the district level, giving 
Jstricts control over such thmgs as which schools participate, hoi 
the initiative should be viewed (e.g., a major restructuring or 
merely a source of additional resources), and the level of resources 
to be devoted to the initiative. -^owuiv.cs 

A significant part of tiie environment within which schools func- 
J},p"H;tf^>fPi collective bargaining, an activity carried out at 
the district level The barriers that separate school staff are clearly 
influenced by collective bargaining, according to Corcoran ^ 

Corcoran identifies two models of district-level activity that have 
been derived from the Effective Schools research. One is seen in 
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practice through the proliferation of district-level Effective Schools 
projecli that focus on defining instructional objectives, setting 
graduation requirements, increasing instructional time, ensuring 
that tests measure what is taught, and establishing district-level 
assessnr*ent of student performance. Corcoran views this as an 
effort by districts to take greater control over their schools. He is 
critical of this trend of top-down reform, positing that in ^he long 
run it may be counterproductive, exacerbating tension between 
school-level and district-level staff, lowering teacher morale, and 
narrowing the curriculum. 

The second model for the district that has emerged from the re- 
search is that of a facilitating and protecting agent— encouraging 
school-level reform activities increasing school-level responsibility, 
and providing incentives for participation. Nevertheless, in this 
model, the district continues to set the broad context within which 
reform is carried out. 

Corcoran concludes by describing the steps that districts can per- 
form to improve the chances that Effective Schools efforts will buc- 
ceed. Among these steps are; (1) determining which aspects of the 
operation of school systems belong with schooMevel personnel and 
which belong with district-level policymakers; (2) setting clear ob- 
jectives for the school system; (3) defining the measures used to 
gauge schools performance, (4) establishing ways of encouraging 
school level personnel to identify tbeir problems and to take steps 
to address them; and (5) treating school reform as a long-term ac- 
tiv'cy. 

By focusing on the school district, Corcoran showb that Federal 
activity to further tdacational reform might well be influenced by 
district-level practices and personnel. He suggests that efforts to 
foster positive relationships between schools and district manage- 
ment may be critical for achieving reform. 

Administrative and Organizational Arrangements in Effective 
Schools 

Eugene Eubanks and Daniel Levine, In their study, assess the or- 
ganizational and administrative conditions necessary for implemen- 
tation of Effective Schools programs in schools serving economical- 
ly and educationally disadvantaged students, particularly thcwj 
urban schools with concentrations of poverty children. Their analy- 
sis complements that of Cohen by arguing that current school 
reform activity, even that inspirea by the Effective Schools re- 
search, cannot succeed in poverty schools unless certain fundamen- 
tal shortcommgs of those schools are Ciddressed. They also stress, as 
does Corcoran, the importance of the organizational settings within 
which schools are found. Their key message is that Effective 
Schools reform may require a greater investment of resources for 
some kinds of schools than the research has heretofore suggested. 
These resources, according to Eubanks and I-»evine, are necessary 
preconditions for successful implementation of Effective Schools ac- 
tivities. 

Eubanks and Levine focus on six broad areas of what must be 
addressed for implementation of Effective Schools programs in 
schools serving economically and educationally disadvantaged stu- 
dents, resources, organization, testing, secondary schools, adminis- 
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PRIOR RESEARCH 

The previously published studies included in thio Committee 
print serve two functions: {V, they provide some of the material 
that comprises the research base; and (2) they cover key aspects of 
the research base only briefly addressed by the new studies. 

Ronald R Edmonds, one of the key participants in the develop- 
ment of the Effective Schools research base, is represented with an 
article reviewing Effective Schools projects conducted in the early 
and mid 1970's, and delineating how research and practice can 
interact. 

Stewart C. Purkey and Marshall Smith discuss the shortcomings 
of the primary research th" orms the Effective Schools research 
base. Although these limitations, in Purkey and Smith s view, are 
significant, they nevertheless conclude that the school culture is a 
critical component of effectiveness, and that research on schools 
that appear effective does reveal important characteristics of such 
schools. 

Jere Brophy's article, through its focus on effective teaching 
methods for educating disadvantaged children, demonstrates that 
the research base offers, not only characteristics associated with ef- 
fectiveness, but ways of achieving improvement within the class- 
room. It farther signals that the research base identified with Ef- 
fective Schools has expanded. 

Finally, Maureen McCormack-Larkin moves beyond vhe research 
to provide a detailed look at how one applies the Effective Schools 
research in a specific project. She delineates the positive results 
being achieved by that project. 
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Effective Schools and State Education Reform: Implications for 

the Congress 

(By Michael Cohen Director of Policy Development and Planning, the National 
Association of State Boards of Education) """onai 

Introduction * 

Recent years have witnessed a rare circumstance in which the 

wi?f Z f -f ''^'r. improvement haJe CO ncided 

with the availabihty of a well developed knowledge base to guide 
and inform the development of reform initiatives Both state and 
ocal governing bodies have increasingly turned to edSat onal re 

tfatiiesl deliberations over education improvement ini- 

widi3"cu^rV^^^^^^^ '^''''''^ enjoys fairly 

ThSnH? u T' the state house to the school room 

^..^ °^ have been involved in effective school pro- 

grams, sponsored variously by local school districts, regional educr 

univtui?S 

hairbeertVa?S nf^T"'^''^ ^""'^^'^ ^"^ administrators 
search finHintc - u ^""^^^ ^' ^^"^^ Portions of the re- 

fnl tSn^^^V jo^'^hops and conferences sponsored by state 
and national educational organizations. As far back as 1979 and 
1980 newspapers throughout the nation began caSn? stories on 
sLrcteS*'''/f ^f'"^""' hifhlightinT bothX re" 

SrlfigSt .n/.'?K '"f'^l' the same time. In the 

fi^I w •!u^"°.'^°?*'""'"e to the present, state policymakers and 
tivl ^l task forces they appointed incorporS?he Effec 

from fn^^' '^^^^'""^c ^ sP^te of '•eform proposals ranSng 
yeaTSSfdi'cS^ standards, .lengthening the schoo! 
tratoV train^?,?^^^^ improving teacher and adminis- 

S thfEffSSVp ii^/'^^- 'u"^' governors can summa- 

£j^a"rfc^^^^ 

Sfor^mt '^k^te^Res^uS^^^^^ 

spSLron^?hp Pf?i^P^Pc u*' 1° P^'^^^^e the Congress with a per- 
£4 in fhl '■^^^^'•'^h that can inform its own 

ettorts m this area. The paper is organized into three sections The 

Sn^rr//"'-^" ?he Effective Schools research briefly 

fa^acing Its origins, summarizing key findings, and highlighting ite 
major implications for school improvement The second section 
overviews recent and likely state educational reform effor? and 

MateSsEita FoSnluin.''''^'' ^""'""^ '""^'^ fro"' the Fcrd Foundation and the 
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indicates the way in which they have drawn on the Effective 
Schools research findings. The third and final section will include 
suggestions for Congressional initiatives which grow out of the first 
two sections. 



Since the mid 1970 s, our understanding of schooling practices 
that produce higher-than-expected student achievement, and are 
largely subject to the influence of teachers, principals and local 
and state policymakers lias grown substantially. Significantly con- 
tributing to the development of this knowledge base are a small 
number of studies which have compared more and less effective el- 
ementary or secondary schools serving predominately urban, poor 
and minority students. Typically, these studies identified schools 
serving similar urban populations, some of which showed relatively 
high levels of student performance on standardized tests of basic 
skills, while others had more predictably low levels. Once more and 
less Effective Schools had been identified, researchers systematical- 
ly observed and compared the differences in the educational prac- 
tices employed in the two sets of schools, and were able to identify 
those that contributed to increased school effectiveness. 

Generally speaking, these studies found that a school in which 
the principal and instructional staff agree on their goals, believe 
they can achieve them, provide an environment conducive to ac- 
complishing their daily tasks, and monitor their effectiveness and 
adjust their efforts and practices based on such feedback, is likely 
to be an effective one. 

Importantly, the findings from these most visible Effective 
Schools studies have been supported, extended, and specified by lit- 
erally hundreds of studies on specific schooling practices. Research 
has been conducted on such issues as effective instructional prac- 
tices, the effects of teacher expectations, classroom management 

Sractices, school and classroom climates, principal leadership, staff 
evelopment, and many other aspects of schooling. When consid- 
ered together, the findings from these studies provide a firm 
grounding for identifying the most important educational practices, 
and for u.aderstan^l*ng how they can be incorporated into the daily 
routine of the school. 



A number of scholars have synthesized the Effective Schools re- 
search, every author takes a slightly different approach, and has 
generated a slightly different list of Effective Schools characteris- 
tics. Thus it is Important to remember that while you might see 



2 In order to make this paper more readable, I've ignored the convention of citing references 
for each finding discussed in the paper. For further reading and additional references, interested 
readers should consult. J> Cohen, Michael. Instructional, Management and Social Conditions In 
Effective Schools." In Allan Odden and L. Dean Webb lEdsJ '^hool Finance and School Im 
provement. Linkages for the lOSO's." pp. 17-50. Cambridge. Ballmger Publishing Co. 1983 (2) 
January 1985. Special Issues of The Elementarv School Journal. Spec»al Issue Oi. Policy Implica 
tions of Effective Schools Research. March 1983. Special Issue on Research on Teach.ng Implica 
tions for Practice. i3> Reaching For Excellence. An Effective Schools Sourcebook The National 
Institute of Education. Washington. D.C.. U.S. Government Printing Office. 1985. l4j Pipho, 
Chris. "States Move Reform Closer to Reality.*' Phi Delta Kappan. December 1986. 
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nS« ^ ''^•fr^"^ °^ contributing to school effective- 

ness , the differences are only superficial while the underlying re- 
search IS quite consistent. I've chosen to categorize the reselrch 
tindings into four broad categories: 
Classroom Teaching Practices; 

School-level Instructional Management and Coordination; 
School Climate and Culture; 
Instructional Leadership. 

Classroom TeachL-ig Practices 

Perhaps the most important classroom variable determining stu- 
dent achievement is what researchers have come to call "Acade 
Learning Time" (ALT) This refers to the amount of time a studen. 
spencte engaged m a valued academic task he or she can perform at 
a high rate of success. An index of ALT has been found to be sig- 
nificantly correlated with student achievement. This suggests that 
a prima^ objective of classroom teachers needs to be to ensure 
that each student spends an adequate amount of time working 
with materials and activities that enable him or her to master par- 
ticular learning goals, and then have sufficient practice so that the 
student develops a firm grasp of the new content. 

A number of teaching practices and strategies have been found 
to enhance academic learning time, and therefore student achieve- 
ment. For example, specifically for young students or slow learners, 
active, direct instruction in which teachers clearly structure and 
explain what is to be learned, present new materials in small 
l^u"*f' P^'o^^e a"^Ple opportunity for student prr.ctice, provide 
^Snnft ^"f ' »f "f«=essary, additional instruction and practice op- 
portunities to students, works well. Teachers' classroom manage- 
ment and planning skills are also important, because they enable 
teachere to minimize learning time lost to disruptions, transitions 
and other procedural tasks, and because they enable teachers to 
wS rflT^' ^'^^^^Jt^f well suited to student's performance 
S^?;* ^^i? ecpectofions and sense of their own efficacy are im- 
portant as well. Teachere who have high expectations and who be- 
nJtS-^ affect their own students' learning, also believe that 
rp«n^Sf-f r m curriculum content is important and accept 
responsibility for teaching, and reteaching if necessary, until stu- 
dents master content. They create a business-like task oriented en- 
vironment. Through clear instructions to students, their choice of 
materials and activities, and cr-eful monitoring of students, thev 
^^'^1^^'"°°"'^ ^i'^'^^ students are held accountable for their 
woik. This sense of efficacy and concomitant positive expectations 
are especially important to classrooms with large concentrations of 
low-acnievmg students, for it is apparently easy for teachers to let 
w Pf academic performance of students translate into 

low expectations about subsequent performance. 

Though the specifics of these teaching practices are crucial for 
educators to know, they are relatively unimportant to Congress. 
However, there are several things about research into effective 
teaching practices which are important for Congress to be aware of 
^irst, we do know a fair amount about what good teaching is! 
and much of what we know with confidence derives from a decade 
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worth of educational research Congress has supported through the 
National Institute of Education (NIE) and the Office of Educational 
Research and Improvement (OERI). Over time, modest investments 
in research are beginning to pay off handsomely. 

Second^ we know how to train teachers in the effective teaching 
practices. There are a number of programs for training current 
teachers which are based upon or otherwise incorporate these re- 
search findings. As a result of these programs, many teachers im- 
prove their own teaching practices and the academic performarce 
of their students. 

Third, these same findings are useful for training school princi- 
pals as well. Knowledge of these findings, for example, can help 
principals better observe and evaluate their teachers. They also 
provide principals with a framework that can improve their man- 
agement practices, by enabling them to focus such disparate tasks 
as scheduling, discipline, aud staff development around the theme 
of increasing instmctional time for students. 

Fl^.ally, it is important to recognize that there are healthy de- 
bates underway in the profession— among researchers and practi- 
tioners alike—about the limitations of this research, as well as its 
benefits. For example, most of the research findings cited above are 
derived from studies of teaching jlementary school students basic 
readi.ig and math skills. There is disagreement about how readily 
these findings can be applied to teaching high school students, to 
teaching science, social studies, or other subject matter, and to 
teaching higher level skills such as problem solving. 

These debates are important, and are serving to stimulate fur- 
ther research. Consequently, over time our knowledge base will 
continue to evolve and develop further. 

School-Level Instructional Management and Coordination 

In general, research on schooMevel practices is less well-devel- 
oped than research on classroom-le\ el practices. Studies are fewer, 
findings across studies are less frequently replicated, and descrip- 
tions of specific practices are fewer. Nonetheless, with respect to 
th.- management and coordination of instruction, several themes 
emerge. 

There is general agreement that the curriculum and the instruc- 
tional program in Effective Schools, especially in elementary 
schools, is tightly coupled. Essentially, this means that school goals, 
grade level and classroom instructional objectives, instructional 
content and activities, and measures of pupil performance are all 
carefully aligned. Students are exposed to a well-ordered and fo- 
cused curriculum and the instructional efforts of teachers and 
other instructional staff are consistent and cumulative. 

This close relation among elements of the instructional program 
has several implications. First, schools should have instructional 
goals that are clear, public, and agreed upon, that form the basis of 
the selection of objectives, content, and materials, and that are de- 
veloped through some type of planning process implemented at the 
building level. Second, differences among classrooms in time allo- 
cated to the same content should not be extreme. Extreme differ- 
pnrps nrohablv reflect the substitution of teacher preferences for 
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h3 V ^ ff ^''.P^'^ ^" d>ff«^-ent clasces to func- 

tionally d fferent curricula that are not adequately matclied to 
school goals or performance measures. Consequently, tigTcoupIing 
imphes that norms granting autonomy to teachers beWnd thf 
closed door of the classroom cari^' less weight than the shared 

fcttitfpfnf ''°^T^°""^ '^ir^' «-Pe«tatilns and ins?ructton1a 
activities of nonclassroom specialists (e.g., resource teachers, read- 

'^°A-^ r.PP^''* ^ffo'-ts of classroom teachers. 
Fourth, a well-coordmated instructional program seems to require 

SnLif pVif^S^"^^ f"""^ *° programmaffc 
Into^f^f^' ^fth, tight coupling implies an overlap between the 

p^pn plrfo^mtn"^^^^^^ ^^'"^ 
School Climate and Culture 

<rA""fo^^''/^^*"^'^^ analyses suggest that Effective Schools 
generate a strong sense of community, with commonly shared goals 
«nf=irt expectations for student and staff performance and mech- 
"hoo'l goak"'"^ "motivation, commitment, and identification 

"f/^!^^- ^"^ values that unite individual members of a school 
J^J i^"^ community are academic as well as practical and 
tS^ nHm^!J ."ifP-'^f^^"? for student performance Communicate 
Sn^^f K^.u^/^^u"'*''"'^^^"^^ "Mission of the school, and the obli- 
tv^n solnU f^^'^"''- ^"d,«t"dents to participate in it. Commun - 
ty m schools also requires the creation of a moral order, which en- 
tods respect for authority, genuine and pervasive caring abou? ind" 
^hl ±'c'f * f^^""^' and attitudes, mutual trust, and 

or Such ?"inn^'''?'1"* ? "^'•'"^ d^fi"^ acceptable b^hav 
lor. buch a strong social order creates an identity for the school 

fTtr 'il'^f to membarship in it, and reduces^alienatfon This 
type of school climate not only increases achievement but also im- 
TddUuenJy ' '"^ attendance, and reduces the indde^e 

m Jt^d '"SrhSff ^ °V '^f "^r^^ should not be underesti- 
mated bchools are fragile social institutions, easily disrupted bv 
conflict m or around them. Compared to other types of Sniza^ 
weak InT'^ controls over the section and activ^its of stoff are 
^fi^p'nf. • f.^^.ffy m" public schools, control over the selection of 
students IS limited or nonexistent. Students, in turn, are the invol- 
untary chent^le of the schools; their willing engagement in the for- 

Emi^i^f ^ °f ^^hool must be%reated arprob- 

cZ^JS^u' than taken for granted. The situation is further 
complicated because teaching and learning requires not only com- 
?inn2 ^"l^^? '=0'"'"itment and engagemVunder^uch ™m- 
!vfo^,f ^' i'^^°^Hu'^^-''"°,* '■f-y s^nmP^y on coercive power to bring 
about order Rather, schools are normative organizations that must 
rely on the internalization of goals, the legitimate use of aShy 

of DarticS? f '^""^f to control and direct the behavior 
ot participants. Therefore, a shared mora order is an important 
precondition for effective instruction. imporiani 
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There is useful research regarding more specific aspects of school 
cultures that influence achievement. In particular, work norms 
among faculty appear to be especially important determinants of 
school effectiveness. One set of studies highlights two norms that 
contribute to successful schools. One norm is collegiality— the 
notion that the work of .oachers is shared work, not work to be 
done exclusively in the isolation of the classroom. Successful 
schools, then, are characterized by a large number of interactions, 
involving a large proportion of the staff, about numerous aspects of 
teaching. Extensive interactions and the expectations that hey 
will and should occur are powerful mechanisms for integrating the 
work of the school and generating commitment and shared values 
among teachers. 

A second norm, that of continuous improvement, reflects the ex 
pectation that all teachers continue to improve instructional prac- 
tice, not just beginning teachers. Such a norm is enacted in schools 
through continuous analysis, evaluation, and experimentation with 
instructional practices. When both of these norms are present and 
salient in a school, there will be: frequent talk among teachers 
about the practice of teaching (as distinct from talk about the back- 
grounds of students, the influence of external environments on 
schools, etc.); frequent observation of teaching by teachers; and 
teachers working together to plan, design, research, and prepare 
materials for teaching. These practices, in turn, are likely to result 
in the development of shared values and a commitment to improve 
instructional effectiveness. 

Other research also highlights the importance of teaclier coUe- 
giality. One study compared teachers in a traditionally organized 
junior high school with teachers in a multi-graded, team-oriented 
middle school, each school of comparable size and serving compara- 
ble student bodies. Among other things, they found that the team 
organization, which required collective decisionmaking about in- 
structional matters, and the multi-graded organization, which en- 
sured that teachers on the same team instructed the same stu- 
dents, enhanced teacher efficacy. Teaching became shared work, 
and sustained interaction focused on solving the problems of stu- 
dents and improving the practices of teachers. Professional isola- 
tion among teachers was reduced. Furthermore, enhanced efficacy 
was frequently reflected in more positive classroom teaching. 

There is also considerable evidence to suggest that student norms 
and interactions are powerful determinants of school effectiveness. 
Peer groups m-ovide important role models and informal rewards 
for students. They often powerfully shape students' perceptions of 
the importance of schoolwork and influence the extent to which a 
student commits time and energy to academic work. Peers are also 
potentially important instructional resources since under certain 
circumstances they can provide tutoring and other forms of help to 
their classmates. 

Evidence is growing that peer group norms and ^eer interaction 
in schools are not determined solely by the characteristics of stu- 
dents or their family backgrounds. Rather, to a considerable 
degree, they are responses to the structure and climate of the 
school and classroom, as these are shaped by teachers and adminis- 
trators. For example, reseaich findings indicate that the placement 
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Put somewhat differently, effective principals are keenly aware 
of the classroom factors which promote achievement, and have a 
conception of the variety of strategies and tactics they can use to 
strengthen those practices. 

What is being suggested here is that the specific leadership be- 
haviors and strategies of principals, of necessity, will vary from 
school to school depending upon both the context of the school and 
the personality of the principal. Having said that, however, a con- 
stant characteristic of effective instructional leadeis is that they 
have a clear sense of the particular "levers" in their school which 
can be used to influence instruction, and they deliberately go about 
working those levers to create and sustain conditions which pro- 
mote effective instruction. 

Fourth, leadership focuses on school culture as well as to techni- 
cal instructional practice. As suggested above, the social aspects of 
schooling, the ethos of the school, are critical preconditions for the 
enactment of technically sound instructional practices. Effective 
principals recognize this, and employ strategies to strengthen the 
school culture. These often involve the use of rituals, such as pep 
rallies, assemblies, reward programs, and the like, which provide 
meaning to school membership, identify and celebrate achievement 
and success in school life, and define valued behaviors. These tools 
can be used to highlight and reward academic success for students. 

Principals can shape the work norms among faculty. They can 
announce that they expect staff to be knowledgeable about effec- 
tive practices and to participate in efforts to improve instruction. 
They can model desired behaviors by participating in instructional 
improvement activities themselves. They can reward teachers who 
are effective and who are trying to improve. Finally, they can pro- 
tect teachers who are implementing new practices from a variety 
of competing demands on their time and energies, in order to im- 
prove the likelihood of success for those teachers. 

Lessons From Effective Schools Research: Impucations for 
School Improvement 

The findings reviewed above contain important lessons for policy- 
makers outside the school, such as local school boards, state legisla- 
tures and state boards of education, or the Congress, interested in 
improving education. Among the more important of these lessons 
are the following: 

(V Schools can make a difference.— As Congress immerses itself 
in the details of how schools can be more effective, it should not 
lose sight of a more fundamental point, namely, that schools can be 
more effective. This stands in stark contrast to the prevailing 
wisdom of the late 1960's and early 1970's. As part of the 1964 Civil 
Rights Act, Congress commissioned a study on "Equality of Educa- 
tional Opportunity'' (also known as the Coleman Report) which ex- 
amined the relationship between school resources and student 
achievement. This and other studies conducted at the time found 
that various school characteristics had relatively little impact on 
student achievement, when compared to the influence of family 
background. The finding was widely misinterpreted that "schools 
don't make a difference' —that there is nothing that schools can do 





Sid^verTv. '^^--^^^sntsges produced by minority group status 

v«nL'''''i!Jfo°^ ' ""'^'•'er of conceptual and methodological ad- 
vances-advance, sponsored in part bv the creation of the National 
Institute of Education in 1973-research«rs have been ab'e to iden- 
tify and describe school character tics which do make f difference 
especially for students from poor ■ nd minority backgrounds ' 
Ihus, while no one seriously debates the importance of fairily 
background, we no longer believe that schools are unable to eS 
tively teach students from all backgrounds. And thi. shift in be Sfe 
has had important symbolic value, both for raising the perform- 
^"^L"''Pf,^^'°"l.^«chers and administrators hav| of thdr stu- 
h^pSvement ^^^^^ political and support for .=hool 

SchijS'r.nSf f^ridamental unit of reform.-lhe Effective 
schools finding^ are generally understood to mply that educational 
reform efforts have to be targeted primarily to tL sX^l S 
as an institution, rather than to individual teachers or ent?rf 
fou^lnf^^'^'vP;? K^^I" "^"^^"^1 «nd ^utologiS: when 

schools Lther^^^^^^^^^^^ "'^^^y to «0"cl»de thlt 

schools (rather than teachers or distr cts) are where the action is 

tJl^frfA 'r.l"' '\ ^^"^^^ aPPropriate^SoiS S 
the etlect that the school context, especia y the behaviors of the 

^rS^^ ^^^-H has on the teaching strategies and 

^2^?^^ individual teachers. Consequently, not only is the 
school seen as the primary unit of reform, but here is a growing 
Hon in'^'/^^- schools require considerable autonomy ^JTsSl 
tion in determining their own policies and standards. 

wis? p'r^'^^T^"/ ^''O"^'^^ '■^^"'^^ the professional isolation of 
teacAers.-Related closely to the point made above, thr .-search 

'."^^''*f t.h" ^PO'-tance of increasing ihe opport^ 
teachers to work ogether with their peers. Historically teaching 
has been a profession in which work is typically performed in isoTa- 

?uTn ^inTudinf trr- W ^^.^^'-eraVunSableVont- 
quences, including the limited codification of successful practices 
and the virtual absence of systems to provide ongoing techn ca! 
^3"* *f ^^^""^f^^ ^h?" In Effective Schools, however 

Sved inT int^'-a^t with each other.' -f^ are 

SIfstSif frS; Ir'^^P^^.r* ^''>^^^^ together, offer and receive 
assistance from one another, and share ideas and experiences 
abou. teaching. Consequently, their morale is often higher their 
oft?n""Ti ^'•.^fter. And, under these circumstances, tXcheVs are 
often more willing to experiment with new approaches and are 
more effective in meeting their students' nffi sSifiSantTv 

tTe' neeTrcrttp' J' 'i'^t ^-^^^^ing professirreSS 

the need to create structures which ncrease the likelihood that 
teachers will interact collegially with one another "'^^^''^^^^ that 
/aLI^^ ° if/r ^^Sage in school improvement efforts on 

Sit o«;«.-Meaningful and sustained change, in schooling prac 
tices require support and assistance from outeide the school iif the 
form of technica assistance and training, leadership aSd guidance 
and resources. While the individual school buildings shSufd be the 
unit of reform the role of the local superintendint in providing 
leadership, m the form of both pressure to improve and Staicf 
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and resources to support improvement, is critical Further, particu- 
larly with respect to the implementation of complex improvements 
based on the Effective Schools research, it needs to be clearly un- 
derstood that implementation and improvement are long-term 
processes which unfold over a period of yeai'S. 

State Education Reform Initiatives: Linkages to Effective 
Schools Research 

When the National Commission on Excellence in Education 
issued "A Nation At Risk" in 1983, most stat/^s were already at 
work developing their own education reform initiatives. Between 
1983 and 1984, virtually every state had at leaiit one blue ribbon 
task force or commission developing reform proposals and building 
support for their enactirient. Nationwide, there were over 200 such 
task forces at work, and their efforts unleashed a flurry of new 
policies, programs and initiatives, and, in many states, new educa- 
tion dollars from state legislatures as well. 

One of the hallmarks of this reform movement has been the ex- 
tensive involvement of political and business leaders from outside 
the traditional education community. Responding to both incrcar .d 
public concern over educational quality and a clear recognitir ^ of 
the 'xnportance of education to state and national economic hcvjth, 
governors and legislatures, often with strong support from the busi- 
ness comn?uinty, provided more money for schools. New dollars, 
however, ^were not simply to fund "more of the same" educational 
practices. Rather, they were linked to policies demanding both dif- 
ferent and prCiiumably better ways of providing schooling. 

The education reform packages across the states defy any simple 
description Each state has crafted its own package, through some 
combination of legislation, state board regulation, and state educa- 
tion agency initiative. Consequently, state reform packages vary 
considerably in terms of their specific content and focus; in wheth- 
er reforms were packaged into a comprehensive bill or enacted 
piecemeal by the legislature and state board; in the number of spe- 
cific initiatives; in the policy instruments employed (e.g. mandates 
vs incentives); in their implementation schedules, and in their cost 
and the level of new resources supporting them. Fi*rther, states ap- 
proached reform against very different starting points. States vary 
considerably in terms of their initial levels of education funding 
and the proportion of education costs paid by state government. 
They differ with respect to traditions of local control and the role 
of the stave. And they vary considerably with respect to the per- 
formance of their education system. 

Despite these differences, it is possible to discern some major 
trends and similarities across the s.ates. In the remainder of this 
section, we will examine the major types of reform initiatives, and, 
where possible, consider their connection to the Effective Schools 
research. 

INCREASED STANDARDS 

Virtually every state has taken some steps to raise performance? 
standards in education. These standards affect three broad classes 
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With respect to students, some 45 states increased thpir hioh 

'T^^^^""^- These efforts tS'y invoked fn 
ncrease m the number of credits required for e^d^Hon ?!, «fKov 

coSes";{hout *!ehtly specifi'ed the &bvX for eVu Jed 
^nK- ^"Creasing the total number of credits reouired for 

graduation These efforts generally required students tTSkeaddT 

Sto^^a'duir"' ^^"^^^^ ^^^' '^ studle^c^seft 
States also continued the trend, started in the 1970'<! nf ;r„>^«.oe 
mg testing of students. This generally involved increlSr^^^^ 
number of required tests, the ^ade levels at which £w i r^ 
riS^.V)' ""T-^"'" ?f «"bject are.^ in which SenS^^^testef 
ire pSed on to t^? T '"^quired before stSente 

are passed on to the next grade, and n more states studpntq nrP 
required to pass a competency test before graduatLffrom^f^^^^ 

Finally, standards have frequently been inrrPfl^prl fn^ of,,^ * 

imum number of passing grades before they aS eHgiblft^ paSd^^ 
pate m extracurricular activities. c"K»Die lo partici- 

Generally, increasing performance standards, for students wpc 
a^e lii" ^^"^."^"nicate higher expectations for student '^^^^^ 

«drn ss£ 

<5ta£°K '"f-se connection to thX& 

daSf now reoX^l'^^^^" ? now widespread, ^ith t^acS /anS- 

a€S?^^-^"r~^ 

fntS?^' rtottfe*^-^- ^ ^-^^ S 

erTh? *m Jn'^'l^f '^u '■^'"^"S performance standards for teach- 
ere in many states has been new requirements for teach eS- 
w?h; r ^^'""l^^^' these requirement provided for unfform state 
wide evaluation procedures, while in other cases loca? Sstricte 
were required to develop their own procedures. In moving to fmSe- 
ment these requirements, most stat^ boards of education and 
tfvi terhinr^n-'''"^ ll^^^py °" *he research Sngs ^n lffe?. 
oSn^eTl^^'Ul^Sr ^^^^ obsei?ation%^^ 

TtsSS^Vl'^f^' have moved to raise certSLn stendardt 
or institute evaluation requirements for principals and other ad- 
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ministrators. A few states also now require local school board mem- 
bers to undergo training as well. 

School districts, and in some cases individual schools, were the 
focus of state efforts to raise standards as well. Relying on their au- 
thority to define educational programs and accredit local school 
districts, states took a number of steps. Often linked to increased 
testing or high school graduation requirements, states enacted a 
number of curricular reforms. These typically involved strengthen- 
ing state curriculum guides or mandates, developing curriculum 
guidelines or mandates for more grade levels or additional subject 
areas, or adding specificity to existing curriculum guidelines. In ad- 
dition, states often required local districts to provide more course 
offerings, often foreign languages or advanced level courses in high 
school. There were often new requirements for local districts to 
lower class size and provide additional guidance counselors and 
other services for students. 

The new standards perhap .nost directly tied to the Effective 
Schools research are those efforts under\>ay in such states as Mis- 
sissippi, South Carolina, Arkansas, Vermont and Indiana, in which 
the Effective Schools findings were built directly into school dis* 
trict accreditation standards. Traditionally, accreditation standards 
have focused on assuring that local districts provided minimum 
levels of resource (e.g., certified teachers, libraries) or program of- 
ferings for students. In these states, however, there is an effort to 
also ensure that local districts engage in the educational practices 
which are linked to effectiveness. In these states, accreditation 
standards now reflect such factors as school climate, instructional 
leadership, staff development, clear instructional goals, and the 
like. 

STRENGTHENING EDUCATIONAL PRACTICES 

Most of the efforts to raise standards show only a weak connec- 
tion to the Effective Schools research. In general, they reflect an 
attempt to mandate uniform practices throughout the state, and 
are aimed at raising the performance levels for the lowest perform 
ing students, teachers and districts. In contrast to these approaches 
are another set of state strategieb which are more directly aimed at 
strengthening and improving core teaching and schooling practices 
such as teachi.ng and instruction, school management and principal 
leadership, and sc^iool climate. Generally speaking, instead of pro- 
moting greater uniformity throughout the state, these strategies 
more nearly reflect, and are responsive to the diversity of need at 
the local level. And, perhaps more than the provision of large 
amounts of new dolL-^, they require increases in the provision of 
support and services teachers, principals and schools, for their 
implementation is more complex. Finally, they show rather cart^ful 
attention to the Effective Scho^iS research and focus directly ju *n 
oorporating the research findin^jS iJ^to school practice. 

Efforts to directly strengthen edujational practices are evident in 
state efforts to provide training ft.r teachers and administrators, 
ongoing technical assistance to schools, and new structures which 
facilitate local implementation of Effective Schools practices. 
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A number of states have instituted efforts to provide training to 
existing teachers, or have employed other means to sSnSLn 

?ad a^flK'^'^V^^'' T"^^^'' '^''^ 1970's ArkanifhS 

uff J voluntary statewide mservice training program for teachere 

So?. °" and effect^^e Caching 

practices. By 198^., something on the orde f two-thirds of nil Ha^^ 
room teachers had participated in the traininrproSm Ano£ 
approach is illustrated by Maryland, which approacSbstVSction- 

demonstration si4, bied on four ri 

n the S Th1lL?^'^^'.°r "^r^'^^' '^'^y schS disJrS 
in tne state. The state provided extens ve tra nine in the demon- 
stration sites, and resources to provide technical Ssistence f?r 

8t"S*vSl'\°°'' ^ Ti'-i"^ « growing ?umTertf"stet£ 
f^oil Y"^"'^; have instituted new programs for beeinnine 
teachers, m which m^jor teachers provide support and Steicf 
to new teachers in their first year of practice assistance 
Additional training and support for princinals has hppn « 

A growing nunber of states have acted to provide direct techni- 
foi^'l^v."'! ^ individual school buildings to^mplement th^Ef 
fective Schools research, in the form of Effective Schools or school 

anJS'c^rSTt^-J"H^'"'f ^".^^ ^ ConneX^ M^eT^^^ 
S b^rcnn^I? • department staff work directly 

sTaVte^^^^^^^^^^^^^ ^^-iejv the i 

struV"fnr^; !!f ^ Vf- ^^"i ''fS'nning to change the organizational 
Swr ^ °^ schooling to increase the likelihood that Active 
schoclmg practices can and will be employed. These effb?S w 
SS^ll """i-^'' Carolina and F orlS are 

iS for s"ch^lf ^^^'■''1; "^^''^ performance goals are estl? 
iKhed tor schools, m such areas as student performance and at- 

f^P Zl=' °' P^'"?!,^] satisfection. Schools wSich met? or exceed 
£ h! provided, with small amounts of discreUonary doK 

to be used for school i.-nprovement purposes. Efforts such as tE 
are likely to increase goal orientation and goa consensus %4thin 

mlnf effort?'°''^H «o"aboSe7chooI im^^^^^^^^^ 

P^ovmc discretionary resources with which 
schools can develop programs tailored to their own spSc neeS 
ia anTfe^^'^^' in^l^ding Tennessee, South CarE, Vi^^^^^^ 
a'-e experimenting with various forms of cai^^r 
ladder programs. The common features of these proSams fwK 
otherwise vary considerably from one anotherTcrStfaS na^- f^r 

SeTlSui"!™.? ''^''-^'^ .teacheS^uchls'd^foping 
new curriculum materials, engaging n staff development leadini 
instructional improvement teams, or providing SCce to beS 
Sch ?fclT the perspective of the IS?e &hooIs^rl 
search, these efforts can be seen as attempts to alter the structure 
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of the school and the teaching profession in ways that promote 
norms of coUegiality and continuous improvement, and break down 
the isolation of classroom teachers, from their peers. 

A Second Wave of Reform 

Even as the reform efforts discussed above are being implement- 
ed, recent reports from the National Governors* Association, the 
Carnegie Forum on Education and the Economy, and the Holmes 
Group, call for far reaching and dramatic restructuring of schools 
in ways which go well beyond anything yet attempted by states. To 
a considerable extent, the recommendations from these groups re- 
flect a recognition that dramatic changes are needed to enhance 
the professionalization of teaching and its attractiveness to talent- 
ed individuals. They also reflect a growing recognition that the tra- 
ditional structure and organization of schools place several limits 
on possible increases in educational effectiveness, even in light of 
what we know about effective schooling practices. 

As schools are presently organized, staffing arrangements and 
the use of time in schools combine to leave relatively little time for 
teachers to prepare for instruction or review student work. There 
is even less time or opportunity for the development of coUegial 
working relations among faculty. Further, though the Effective 
Schools research suggests that schools need to develop the capacity 
to identify programmatic needs based on student performance, and 
implement new programs and practices in response to those needs, 
few schools are capable of sustained effort of this sort. This is be- 
cause schools are not organized in ways which adequately build re- 
sponsibility for these efforts into clearly defined roles for staff 
members. Rather, they tend to get addressed on an ad-hoc basis, if 
at all, and are rarely sustained over a period of years. 

Similarly, typical instructional arrangements in schools appear 
to be better suited to teaching studei^ts lower level cognitive skills 
than they are at helping students master the more complex and 
difficult skills of problem solving, original thinking, analysis, and 
the like. 

These problems and others arise directly out of the structure of 
the school. They are a function of the use of time in schools, the 
organization of staff roles, the structure of the curriculum, and the 
distribution of authority within schools and among levels of educa- 
tional governance. Apd, because these problems are rooted in the 
structure and organization of schools, their resolution lies ultimate- 
ly in reorganizing school structure. 

While no one yet has a very clear picture of what restructured 
schools ultimately will look like, the Carnegie Report advanced 
perhaps the most well developed vision of what needs to be ad- 
dressed in the process. Among the steps suggested in the Carnegie 
report include: 

(1) More authority for teachers, individually and collectively, to 
make educational decisions for their school regarding how best to 
meet learning goals for students. The report calls for teachers to 
have considerable control over such matters as the curriculum and 
curricular materials to be used, the nature of the instructional 
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practices to be employed, the use of time, and the formation and 
size of classes and other mstructional groups. 

(2) Additional staff support for teachers, so that teachers have 
access to aides, instructors, clerks, secretaries and the usual array 
ot support staff that other professionals routinely rely on. In addi- 
tion, the report called for more extensive use of peer tutorinc 
among students as an instructional strategy. 

(3) More differentiation in the roles and responsibilities of teach- 
ers, in ways which build upon and extend early experiments with 
career ladders. This mcludes the creation of a national certification 
board for teaching, and the creation of lead teachers who would 
S'^tSS'he'stoT*'"'*" instructional leadership and sup- 

(4) Considerably more pay for teachers, to make the rewards for 
teaching competitive with those in other professions. 

(5J More varied school leadership structures, in which leadership 
teams or partnerships of teachers, rather the school principal, 
would be responsible for providing school-wide instructional leader- 

(6) More discretionary dollars for schools, so that the primary re- 
source allocation decisions are made at the school building level, 
rather than by the central office of the school district. This would 
g^ye school staff considerably greater leeway in purchasing materi- 
als, training, outside assistance, and in determining the number 
^^j^^jf^Saration of mstructural staff in the school. 

W More accountability for teachers and schools. In exchange for 
the considerably greater discretion with respect to the means of 
education, educators would be held more strictly accountable for 
the outcomes of their efforts. This implies a greater role for the 
states m establishing educational goals and performance standards, 
I^sessmpn^Tf r/i! sophisticated approach to student testing and 
assessment. It further requires that states dramatically alter the 
IfW^^"^ environment for education, considerably reducing their 
efforts to regulate educational programs and practices. 

btates are just beginning to turn their attention to the policy 
^Jt. , recommendations. And while there ap- 

ffoflc 1^ considerable mterest in them, it is likely to take most 

ic and complex nature of these recommendations. It is also due to 
ttJf A ^^^^ ^'■^ st"l digesting the last round of re- 

torms, and can t easily turn their attention to a new agenda yet. 

Implications for Congress 
The preceding sections of this paper demonstrate that much has 
feowl^'^rKP^''*'t- have developed a substantiS 

^"^ has, informed and guided a broad 
«r,htLn^ 1*^°°^ improvement efforts. And state leaders have made 
i ^5^^^^' ^"^ political investments in strengthening 

' and seem prepared to make additional invest 

Shpr?i» r} % ^*"J^- ^^^f. accomplishments notwithstanding, 
Mr,lt ^ -r n he done, and important roles for Congress to play 
More specifically. Congress should consider steps which will- en- 
courage the apphcation of the Effective Schools research in those 
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schools with the greatest need and where it can have the greatest 
impact; ensure the continued supply of research and information 
on effective schooling practices; and provide support and leadership 
for continuing the education reform movement. 

APPLICATION OF EFFECTIVE SCHOOLS RESEARCH 

The schools that could most clearly benefit from the application 
of the Effective Schools research are those serving predominately 
poor and minority students. These are the schools which typically 
have the lowest achievement levels and whose students are most 
frequently at-risk. These are also the schools where the effective 
schooling practices have most consistently been associated with in- 
creases in student achievement. 

Through Chapter 1, Congress already targets resources to such 
schools with disadvantaged populations. Through the reauthoriza- 
tion of Chapter 1, Congress should consider ways of enhancing the 
effectiveness of Chapter 1 services through the application of the Ef 
fective Schools research. The goal here is to enhance the effective- 
ness of Chapter 1 programs by increasing the likelihood they will 
operate in schools with clear goals, well articulated curricula, 
sound leadership, supportive environments, and other factors asso- 
ciated with success. 

One way to accomplish this would be through the schoolwide 
projects authorized under current law. Effective Schools practices 
might be listed as among the kinds of activities a school could un- 
dertake as part of its schoolwide project. Also, schools implement- 
ing schoolwide Chapter 1 projects might be mandated to utilize the 
Effective Schools research as a basis for improving the educational 
program they offer. (H.R. 950, introduced in the 100th Congress, 
proposes that a school may be designated for a schoolwide project if 
its required plan describes how the school "will move to implement 
an Effective School program.") In implementing a program based 
on the Effective Schools research a school typically forms a team of 
teachers, administrators, and, in some instances parents and stu- 
dents (especially at the secondary level). The team then compares 
current school practices with those identified in the research, iden- 
tifies areas needing improvement, and develops, implements and 
evaluates an improvement plan. To produce meaningful and last- 
ing change in school operations and effectiveness, such projects 
need. to be supported for three to five years. Schools need to be able 
to obtain technical assistance on a periodic but regular basis. The 
cost o; such a program would generally be in the range of $10,000 
per school year per school. 

DEVELOPMENT OF NEW KNOWLEDGE ABOUT EFFECTIVE PRACTICES 

Over the next few years, schools will confront new problems that 
current research findings will not address in very satisfying ways. 
Over time, state policies initiatives together with demographic and 
economic forces are likely to produce significant changes in the 
nature of the teacher workforce, the structure of schools and of the 
teaching profession, the regulatoiy environment in which schools 
operate, the nature of the students they serve, and the skill and 
knowledge demands society will place on their students. 
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°x these changes, the value of what we currently 
JSLTt ° ^^"'^"^ considerably. For example, knowledge 

f^^-.*-''® classroom management practices derived from stud- 
ies of traditional classrooms with 30 children will not be very help- 
lul to teachers in "restructured" schools, where the definition of 
classrooms may be quite different from the contemporary model It 
li 7i'ln^ valuable in schools where class size has been reduced 

iLlT^h M ^u^" ^* P°^"* *he nature of management 
tasks and problems begin to change 

f S""^''}^' our knowledge about the instructional leadership prac- 
Sjf'J? "^!" principals will not be adequate for schools with 
wXi MRA teachers working under a principal 

with an MBA, and no previous teaching experience. Rather, we 
wi^l need much better information about how new leadership con- 
tigurations— of administrators and teachers together-can best or- 
ganize themselves to provide necessary school leadership. 
fi,if ^ i^^^^^ academic problems. They reflect the fact 

that schools are changing, and that the definition of the most effec- 
tive practices IS necessarily time-bound. As schools change, new 
practices and organizational arrangements will be invented and 
tried out, some with more success than others. One role of research 
^u^.u^fu''^^^^^^ analysis to bear on the task of sorting out 
which of the new approaches works best. 

a steafv ^nn^v^^f^P^"*^"/ "^'^ ^ P'^y.^V ^"^"""g that there is 
a steady supply of new information and knowledge to meet the 

SlSevSal ways ^^^^"^ policymakers. It can carry out its 
rJe^A'tZ^^'I' s«6sto«^ia% increase funding for educational 

JhnS^since ^qsf V . ^^'^l''^^. P^^^'" ^een high, and has de- 
clined since 1980. Yet despite limited investments, the payoffs are 

^^foZoiti'^ substantial. And one by-product of the ricent 
ot!?^r ^ been heightened attention to research by educators 
and policymakers alike. One of the most important ways Congre^ 
can contribute to the momentum of education reform ii to pSI 
sufficient resources for a broad range of research, development and 
dissemination activities. This will ensure that continuing attempte 
hJ^rZ- ^^"'^^tion can rely on up-to-date knowledge regarZg 
best practices and the means to implement them. ^ 
r,.Stn ^^'^ '•^fularly updating research on effective schooling 

?eseS^^JnL rP^i^^^V'^^ Congress. Because 

findings are time-bound, Congess should be careful not to 

Sn^c/ findings into legislation. Rather. 

b? E^rtivP cjl'^^f'^ alternative ways of defining what is meant 
by iittective Schools research. Such means could include relying on 
existing shared understandings in the education community re- 
of the term; relying on the Education Depart- 
npr?^t.1(, °" ^" independent group of educators and scholars to 
L JrS ^ - P'^P-^-^ ^ definition and summary of the r^ 

nr^LJic / r^"'".u^ recipients of funds for Effective Schools 
projects to define the research for themselves and show how prc^ 
Fhfcf P'lojects. activities draw upon the research base. Any onrof 
Hon '1"- '^"^^ ^ balance the need for a cleaV defini- 

tion of Congressional mtent with the simuluneous need to keep re- 
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search-based programs responsive to advances in the knowledge 
base. 

Second, Congress can improve the information base for education- 
al policymakers at the locals state and national levels tkwugh the 
proposed redesign of elementary and secondary statistics collected by 
OERI and the proposed expansion of the National Assessment of 
Educational Progress. Taken together, those two improvements in 
national education statistics contain proposals to monitor the 
extent to which schools employ the Effective Schools practices on a 
natior.'Adde and state-by-state basis, and relate these practices to 
studeni achievement. This data will enable policymakers to target 
programs, resources and new policy initiatives on those school 
practices which most need to be strengthened. In addition, these 
same data provide a valuable tool for giving visibility to, and con- 
centrating public and educator s attention on, important school 
practices. 

SUSTAINING THE MOMENTUM OF REFORM THROUGH THE APPUCATION 

OF RESEARCH 

Congress can play an important leadership role in sustaining the 
current reform movement and in speeding the development and 
implementation of a second wave of reforms as well. This can be 
accomplished through two initiatives. 

First, Congress should challenge the states to develop and 
strengthen initiatives which incorporate the Effective Schools re- 
search. Congress should provide resources for use by state boards of 
education and state education agencies to strengthen effective 
schooling practices at the school building level, in ways that are 
tailored to the particular reform initiatives in each state. As indi- 
cated in the previous section, there is already a good deal of related 
activity at the state level, ranging from state sponsored school lead- 
ership academies. Effective Schools technical assistance programs, 
staff development efforts for teachers, career ladder programs, 
school accreditation standards, and the like. One way for Congress 
to effectively build on these efforts would be to provide resources 
for state designed efforts which show clear links to the Effective 
Schools research, and which are directly targeted on enhancir g 
educational practices at the school building level. 

State proposals should describe the particular activity or initia- 
tive, indicate the level of state resources committed to the effort, 
and show how Federal resources will expand or strengthen the pro- 
gram. Congress should permit a 'vide ran^c of activities, including 
the development and start-up of new programs, expanding existing 
programs to additional sites of participants, or the evaluation of ex- 
isting efforts. 

Second, Congress should provide funds to support local experi- 
mentation and demonstration sites aimed at providing models of re 
structured schools. These efforts should result in models of dramati- 
cally new organizational arrangements for creating Effective 
Schools by strengthening opportunities and capacity for school site 
management and decision-making. They should in\olve the recom- 
mendations proposed by the Carnegie Forum and the National 
Governors* Association, and should include such elements as in- 
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creased responsibility and decisionmaking for teachers, increased 
staff support for teachers, greater differentiation in roies and re- 
sponsibilities for teachers, more varied school leadership struc- 
tures, greater autonomy at the school site level for budgeting and 
resource allocaMon, and greater accountability for teachers and 
schools in terms of student performance. 

Of necessity, such efforts will involve changes in the regulatory 
and support efforts for demonstration schools at both the state and 
local school district level. Therefore, such efforts must involve part- 
nerships between individual school buildings, local school boards 
and the district central office, and the state board of education and 
state education agency. Federal support for such efforts should 
therefore be contingent upon the contribution of both local and 
state resources, and upon the demonstrated willingness of state 
and -'^l governing bodies to provide waivers to regulations as 
needea, and to develop and implement ir^ew accountability mecha- 
nisms based upon outcomes and goals reached by the school, in- 
cluding student performance. 

To be effective, such demonstration sites will require concentrat- 
ed resources over a minimum of five years. Resources should be 
available to support increased operating costs in the short term 
(with the provision that state and local revenues will support them 
in the long run), to underwrite development and technical assist- 
ance efforts, to document and describe the change process and ef- 
forts, to evaluate the results of the effort, an ' wr disseminate new 
models and the lessons learned from them nationally. 

Further, to ensure the effectiveness of this effort, funds should be 
distributed to a small number of sites (e.g., 5-10) on a competitive 
basis. This will ensure an adequate concentration of resources tar- 
geted on those sites with the greatest promise for success. 
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The Role of the District in School Effectiveness 
(By Thomas B. Ck)rcoran, Education Consultant, Tennington, N.J.) 

Introduction 

The Effective Schools research has directed the attention of pol- 
icymakers to the policies, practices, and conditions that seem to 
contribute most to educational success in individual public schools. 
Unfortunately, the "theory" or model of school effectiveness that 
has emerged from this research gives little consideration to the 
roles that the school district and district policymakers play in cre- 
ating Effective Schools. This omission is largely an artifact of the 
research designs used in studies of Effective Schools. As a result, 
much of the recent literature on school improvembnt treats schools 
as the sign?'icant units of change and school improvement is dis- 
cussed m terms of "school by school" strategies. Yet, public schools 
operate withm the context of school districts whose boards set their 
pohc^ and direction and whose central office staffs implement and 
monitor those policies. While there is little research describing the 
impact that school boards and district administrators have on 
school effectiveness, experience and common sense suggest that 
these actors play important roles in shaping the character, and the 
effectiveness, of the public schools within their jurisdictions. The 
purpose of this paper is to review what is known, and what can be 
inferred, about the influence of school district policies and practices 
on school effectiveness and to suggest some general guidelines for 
the assessment of district policy and practice. 

The Effective Schools Research 

Research has demonstrated that some public schools provide 
more effective instruction to their students than other schools serv- 
ing similar populations. This research, based largely on studies of 
urban elementary schools, has stimulated both the development of 
new theory in education and a reform movement seeking greater 
social equity in educational attainment through application of the 
research findings. The most popular summary of this research, the 
so-called Five Factor Theory, identifies strong building leadership, 
clear instructional goals, an orderly school climate, high staff ex- 
pectations and standards for student performance, and frequent 
monitoring and assessment of student progress as the essential 
characteristics of Effective Schools (Edmonds, 1979, The Effective 
School Report, November, 1986). More comprehensive reviews of 
the litera* ire suggest more complex models. For example, Purkey 
and Smi/Ji (1983) identified thiric-^n distinct factors related to 
school enectiveness. 

Effective Schools are described as being different from schools in 
general. They are more tightly managed. Their curriculums, in- 

(20) 
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structional practices, and tests are more closely aligned and the 
work of their staffs is directed toward agreed-upon goals. Such 
schools, researchers contend, are able to reduce the effects of socio- 
economic background on academic achievement. They are "strong * 
schools that have policiei and practices that reduce the influence of 
social environment and peer culture on ^.tudent behavior and aca- 
demic performance. Consequently, they are able to make greater 
academic and behavioral demands on their students. Staff in these 
schools set higher expectations for their students and place greater 
emphasis on the recognition of high perforn-ace. They make better 
use of their resources, especially time, and they reach out to attain 
parent and community support. Internally, such schools are char- 
acterized by a strong sense of community, consensus on goals, and 
a professional culture that supports success. Comparisons of such 
schools with more typical schools suggest that the factors identified 
by researchers account for a significant portion of the variation in 
achievement among schools. Comprehensive reviews of this litera- 
ture have been conducted by Purkey and Smith (1983), MacKenzie 
(1983), Rutter (1983), and Corcoran and Hansen (1983). 

The research on Effective Schools frequently has been criticized 
for methodological and conceptual weaknesses (MacKenzie, 1983, 
Rowan, Bossert, and Dwyer, 1983). It is important to note that most 
of the studies have focused on urban elementary schools serving 
low-income children, and that the "findings" are merely correla- 
tions between school characteristics and student performance on 
basic skills tests. It also is significant that the criteria of effective- 
ness generally have been limited to student performance on stand- 
ardized tests of basic skills. Other educational outcomes have 
seldom been examined although it is generally assumed that the 
Effective School factors also would contribute positively to their at- 
tainment. In spite of these and other limitations, however, those 
who have reviewed the studies have concluded that the findings 
are important and are robust enough to provide the basis for the 
design of school improvment programs and the evaluation of 
schools. 

There are some good reasons for the ^.neral optimism about this 
body of research. First, dozens of independent studies have pro- 
duced similar findings. Second, these findings are consistent with 
the results from studies of effective teaching. There are also strik- 
ing parallels between these findings and analyzes of conditions in 
highly successful businesses (Clark, Lotto, and Astute, 1984). More- 
over, much of the research on implementation of school improve- 
ment and workplace reform has reached conclusions similar to 
those drawn from the Effective Schools otudies (Corcoran and 
Hansen, 1983; Purkey and Smith, 1983). Finally, and perhaps most 
importantly, the findings make common sense to practitioi^ers who 
accept their validity (Corcoran, 1985). In sum, there are powerful 
and persuasive arguments for using the research on effective 
schools as the basis for public policy in education. 

Implications for District Policy and Practice 

Research on the characteristics of effective classrooms and effec- 
tive schools is considerably more expensive than studies of school 
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board performance and school district operations. Yet, leadership 
and support from local educational leaders and central office per- 
sonnel are crucial to stimulating and sustaining school and class- 
room improvement. This conclusion comes from studies of school 
i?£r^r^.®"^^ Crandall, Loucks, and Eisenman, 

195d; Louis, Rosenblum, and Molitor, 1981) and from experience in 
working with schools. It is also supported by a recent review of pro- 
grams based on the Effective Schools research which found that 
"?ost of the programs had been initiated by school district staff 
(Miles and Kaufman, 1985). 

Yet school effectiveness ''theory" gives little consideration to the 
role of district i^r lers in the change process and generally is asso- 
ciated with a grass-roots" school-by-school approach to improve- 
ment. This view is a logical derivative of the hypothesis that school 
culture, which varies from school to school, is the dominant factor 
in determining effectiveness. In most cases, researchers have fo- 
cused on school variables and ignored the interaction with the 
school district. School autonomy has been assumed in the research 
designs and then often championed in the conclusions. Districts are 
expected to play supportive roles but the real action (and initiative) 
IS perceived to rest at the school level (Marsh and Herman, 1984). 

This perspective is simply out of touch with the realities of 
school governance and operations. The school may be the proper 
unit of analysis for research, but schools are not operationally inde- 
pendent of school systems and building leaders seldom initiate sig- 
niticant changes without district approval and support. Schools 
function within a nested hierarchy of federal, state, and local 
policy. The policies and operations of local districts, in particular, 
have a profound influence on school effectiveness and the possibili- 
ties for improvement. Furthermore, during the past three decades 
there has been a steady drift of authority away from the school 
building to the district office as a result of collective bargaining 
?qq/^5?';u ^^.1^^ regulations (Eberts and Stone, 1984; Johnson, 
lyM; Talbert, 1981). It is probably more accurate to think of 
schools as being co-managed by district and building administra- 
tors, although that the balance of power and authority in this part- 
nership varies enormously from district to district (Cuban, 1984: 
Yin, Blank, and White, 1984). The question of the proper balance 
between scnool autonomy and district control or initiative cannot 
be prescribed in the abstract. It depends upon the local political 
context, the infiuence and agendas of various actors and interest 
groups, and, ultimately, on the decisions of local policymakers 
about the desired mix of central control and delegation. 

Even in situations in which some form of school-site manage- 
ment prevails, districts typically exercise enormous influence on 
school and classroom effectiveness: 
—by determining the composition of the student body; 
—by defining the criteria for student success or failure with pro- 
motion standards, attendance requirements, and local gradua- 
tion requirements; 
—by determining the quantity, quality, and fit of instructional 
materials; 

—through patterns of resource and time allocations; 
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—by the degree of decentralization of decisionmaking (districts 
vary m the amount of authority they give to principals and the 
degree of latitude given teachers with curriculum); 

—through staff selection and assignments; 

—by setting the tone for the organization and shaping the expec- 
tations and work norms of their staff; and 

—through collective bargaining and contract enforcement (Corco- 
ran, 1985). 

^ District policies and procedures also have been shown to have 
significant effects on the development and success of school im- 
provement programs. For example: 
—districts are typically the initiators of broad-based improve- 
ment effc3rts; 

—districts often determine which schools participate— for exam- 
Pu ' o^y? Peterson (1984) found that while the policy of 
the California School Improvement Program called for schools 
to volunteer, in practice, districts selected the volunteers; 

—districts may determine the implementation strategy— whether 
It be top-down, bottom-up, or a combination of the two 
(Herman and McLaughlin, 1979; Smith and Purkey, 1985); 

—the attitude of district leaderahip may influence school staffs' 
view of an improvement effort as a fundamental change, a 
project, a source of funds, or more paperwork (Marsh and 
Berman, 1984; David and Peterson, 1984)— commitment on the 
part of leadership is critical to successful change (FuUan, 1982: 
Cuban, 1984); ' 

—the ability of the board and superintendent to work together 
may determine whether any improvement programs are initi- 
ated, whether they are supported adequately, how they are 
evalpated, and whether they are continued (Buttram, Corco- 
^QS^^^^" Hansen, 1986; Institute for Educational Leadership, 

—districts provide resources— almost all improvement programs 
involve costs, especially staff time, that require district approv- 
al (Cuban, 1984; Rcwan, 1983); 

—districts are in the best position to provide schools with assist- 
ance because district staff are familiar with individual schools 
and are able to spend time working there (Crandall, Loucks, 
and liisenman, 1983)— the districts are more likely than other 
agencies to nave a pool of people to play this role (David and 
Peterson, 1984); 

—districts can often provide important incentives and for staff 
ettorts and recognition for their accomplishments (Smith and 
Purkey, 198b); and 
—districts may be able to provide relief from policies, routines, 
provisos that limit or obstruct improvement ef- 
forts (Smith and Purkey, 1985). 
Even this brief review makes it blatantly clear that district -ead- 
ere— the board of education, the superintendent, and the central 
otlice statt— play critical roles in shaping the outcomes of school 
improvement initiatives. They are in the best position to initiate 
action (or to obstruct it); they have the opportunity to plan and co- 
ordinate; they control critical resources; and, ultimately, they 
decide /whether the effort was a success or failure and if it should 
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be expanded, continued, or put on the shelf with other well intend- 
ed plans. 



One of the most important ways in which district leaders influ- 
ence school effectiveness is through the content and the tone of col- 
lective bargaining. Bargaining tsdkes place at the district level and 
the management position is represented by district leaders rather 
than by building administrators. The agreements that emerge set 
critical parameters for policy and practice in individual schools. 
For example, teachers covered by collective bargaining agreements 
tend to receive higher salaries, teach smaller classes, spend less 
time instructing students, and more time in preparation than 
teacht-s working in non-union situations (Eberts and Stone, 1984). 
Bargaining also has significant effects on the management of 
schools by increasing the formal authority of teachers, reducing the 
discretionary authority of principals, centralizing policymaking re- 
sponsibilities, and placing restrictions on the work demands that 
can be made of teaching staff. Some contracts also include provi- 
sions that limit class size, restrict staff transfers, provide proce- 
dures ^or planning staff develoi)ment programs, and create mecha- 
nisms for teacher involvement in school and district planning and 
decision-making. All of these factors car. influence school effective- 
ness. Whether the net impact of collective bargaining on school ef- 
fectiveness is positive or negative can only be determined on a case 
by case basis. 

Although the limited evidence t'lat is available suggests that col- 
lective bargaining has a small positive effect in general on student 
achievement (Eberts and Stone, 1984), the actual situation could 
vary considerably from district to district. If labor relations in a 
district are characterized by conflict and confrontation, it may be 
diffr'^ult to sustain the high levels of cooperation essential to school 
effectiveness. If the district or the union leadership enforces the 
contract in a manner that causes either principals or union repre- 
sentatives to adopt a "work to rule" attitude and become bureau- 
cratic, it may be difficult to create or sustain the kind of school 
"ethos" associated with school effectiveness. Flexibility is reduced, 
teachers define their responsibilities and commitments more nar- 
rowly, c nmunications are hampered, and the quality of education 
is likely to suffer. These problems are mcJ^ likely to arise when the 
district leadership refuses to accept the legitimacy of the union or 
persistently acts in an autocratic, top-down manner. There is an 
old adage that management gets the unions that it deserves which 
seems to apply to school districts as wtll as it does to other types of 
organizations. 

Conversely, cooperation between management and labor in a 
school district may make it easier to implement school improve- 
ment programs. Finn (1985) has argued that collaboration between 
management and labor is essential to successful school reform. He 
contends that there is a revolution underway in labor*management 
relations in the private sector based on the premises that an orga- 
nization functions best when everyone in it has an investment in 
its goals, subscribes to its central values, takes part in decisions af- 
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fecting their rk, shares responsibility for success or failure, and 
can assume that the organization has an authentic interest in their 
welfare. Other commentators have noted the high degree of con- 
gruence between the desbriptions of management practices in suc- 
cessful private firms and the findings of the Effective Schools re- 
search (Clark, Lotto, and Astuto, 1984). 

In sum, collective bargaining has a significant impact on local 
educational policy and it may have considerable effect on school ef- 
fectiveness. The impact of collective bargaining is likely to vary 
greatly across districts because of differences in the content of con- 
tracts, the degree of contract compliance, and the climate of labor- 
management relations. 

District Appucations of the School Effectiveness Research 

Districts all over the country liave designed or adopted "effective 
schools" programs. Tj'picsiiy, these programs are intended to raise 
test scores and mclude elements >iucn as: 

—definition ol] instructional goals; 

— new promotion and/or graduation requirements; 

—changes in time allocations for instruction; 

—mandated planning for each school; 

—alignment of the curriculum taught and texts and materials 

with the test being administered; 
—revision of supervisory practices to align them with district 

goals; 

—creation of a district assessment program to monitor student 
progress; and 

—staff development focusing on effective schools and teaching, 
supervision, assessment, and planning (Cuban, 1984). 

The general intent of these programs is increased control over in- 
struction and tighter coupling between the classroom and the dis- 
trict. The underlying assumption often appears to be that the 
teaching staff are not doing the job and that tighter prescriptions 
and closer supervision are needed to raise their level of effort, keep 
them on track, and improve coordination. This search for tighter 
coupling often results in improvement programs being designed in 
the district office with little, if any, teacher input, and being imple- 
mented in a top-down fashion. As one observer has noted: 

From images popular in the academic journals of schools as loosely linked, amor- 
phous enterprises with plenty of slack, a counterimage now emerges from su^h dis- 
tricts of organizations tightly coupled in both goals and formal structure, targeted 
sharply on academic productivity District oflicials pursuing policies that fasten in- 
dividual schools snugly to the central office believe they have found just the right 
hammer to pound in a nail (Cuban, 1984). 

Considering the pressure on district leaders to raise test scores, 
such policies are understandable, particularly if local policymakers 
believe that such approaches will produce quick gains in achieve- 
ment and hold off public criticism. Such such gains may be short- 
lived and the unanticipated consequences costly. The top-down, 
tighter-coupling approach to Effective Schools may simply produce 
increased bureaucratization and a higher level of mediocrity. In- 
creased uniformity combined with stricter controls over teacher 
work may lower morale, level of effort, and professionalism among 
the teaching staff Dependency on basic skills tests may narrow the 
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curriculum and reduce the time devoted to other important cur- 
riculum content. Stronger accountability measures without com- 
pensating steps to enhance teacher discretion and participation 
may raise the levels of conflict among teachers and administrators 
and lead to ^ "work to rule'' attitude. The press toward efficiency 
is not necessarily bad, it may even be essential in some districts, 
but it is unlikely to create the conditions essential for long-term 
improvements in school effectiveness unless accompanied by other 
measures that build and protect strong, professional cultures in the 
schools. 

Most analysts interpret the Effective Schools literature different- 
ly from the version described above. The central message, they 
would contend, is that good schools have a culture that promotes 
and supports goal consensus, cooperation, achievement orientation, 
problem-solving, and high discretionary effort. In this view, people 
and the resources that people bring to their jobs are a good school's 
major assets. Good school managers it is argued are those who 
create conditions under which people perform at their best. 

From this perspective, the role of the district shifts from control 
to the encouragement, nurturing, and development of the desired 
work cultures in schools and to the recruitment and development 
of the talent to take full advantage of the opportunites for improve- 
ment that are created. This suggests an inversion of the conven- 
tional approach to implementation of improvements. Emphasis is 
placed on maximizing school level responsibility rather than on 
gaining greater control and ensuring uniformity of practice. School 
staff are asked to identify and clarify school problems, develop and 
implement plans, make decisions about assignment of resources, 
and plan staff development activities. 

The district's role in this approach is to provide direction and re- 
sources, including moral support, incentives for participation, time, 
funds, and technical assistance. The district, of course, continues to 
set the parameters within which school-based improvement occurs 
bv setting overall goals, defining indicators of quality, reviewing 
plans, and monitonng implementation. District leaders retain the 
responsibility for school outcomes and cannot abdicate that respon- 
sibility. They ar2 the ones who have both the authority and the re- 
sponsibility to create the school conditions under which optimal ef- 
fectiveness can be attained. The issue facing district leaders is how 
to best create those conditions. 

What Shot'U) District Policymakers Do? 

Faced with conflicting advice about how to improve their schools, 
what should district leaders do? In the face of public demands for 
better student pe'^nnnance, choosing not to act is not an option. 
The answer to the dilemna facing district leaders about how to 
design an appropriate strategy for improvement depends on the 
local political context, the quality of school personnel, the charac- 
ter of management-labor relations, and the expectations of the dis- 
trict and community. Beyond that, research does provide some 
guidelines for action. A review of the research suggests that there 
are eight key functions districts must perform if school improve- 
ment is to have any real chance of success at the building level. 
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Administrative and Organization Arrangements and 
Considerations in the Effective Schools Movement 

(By Eugene R Eubanks, Daniel U. Levine, University of Missouri-Kansas Qty) 
There are hundreds of points that can and should be xaade re- 
garding administrative and organizational arrangements and con- 
siderations to strengthen the Effective Schools movement for im- 
proving the education of economically disadvantaged students. (We 
will limit our analysis to the economically disadvantaged segment 
of students, particularly those attending predominantly proverty 
schools in big cities.) However, due to severe space limitations, we 
can summarize only a few of the most important of these points. 
We will do this under the following headings: resources; organiza- 
tional arrangejnents r^nd grouping; testing; secondary schools prepa- 
ration of administrators; and planning for improvement 

Resources 

Experience, common sense, and some research support the con- 
clusion that significant additional resources generally are required 
to substantially improve the achievement of students attending 
poverty schools in big cities. Among the major categories in which 
expenditure increases generally are required are the following: 
class size, supervisory and technical assistance personnel; instruc- 
tional materials and supplies; and specialized personnel such as li- 
brarians and counselors. 

CLASS SIZE 

Whether class size reduction results in improved achievement 
has been a long and tortuous controversy among educational re- 
searchers. Without recapitulating the history of this controversy, 
we can report that there is now some consensus for the conclusion 
that substantial changes which reduce class size below the fifteen- 
to-twenty range can improve achievement provided that such re- 
ductions are taken advantage of to modify and improve instruction- 
al practice. Beyond this common sense conclusion, several recent 
studies support the emerging and interrelated conclusions that the 
number of low-achieving students may be more impt-tant than the 
number of students per se, and that classes with a .datively high 
proportion of low achievers must be small if the average teacher is 
to function effectively in this difficult environment (see Levine, 
Levine, and Eubanks, 1985). 

SUPERVISORY AND TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE PERSONNEL 

Substantially improving the achievement of vast numbers of dis- 
adva* ^ged students obviously will require major changes in in- 
structional methods and materials. This in turn means that teach- 

(30) 
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often are required to ensure positive coordination of home and 
school influences, and other specialized personnel may be needed to 
help plan and conduct fi^'" trips, learning incentive programs, or 
other activities designed to motivate students and enrich their 
learning. In general, relatively large numbers of specialized person- 
nel such as administrators, librarians, and counselors are needed at 
poverty schools, comoared with middle-class or economically-di- 
verse schools, because faculty (including teachers) at schools with a 
high proportion of disadvantaged students are overloaded with a 
much higher-than-normal incidence of problems they encounter in 
working to discharge their responsibilities. 

It is true that substantially increasing expenditures at poverty 
schools does not and will not automatically result in improvements 
in instruction or student performance. Reso?irces can be increased 
far beyond the average level in a school district, but little or no im- 
provement will take place unless they are used to bring about fun- 
damental changes in instructional methods, organizational ar- 
rangements, and other aspects of education mentioned elsewhere m 
this paper. Indeed, this is just what happened at many poverty 
schools in the 1960's and 1970's, where large expenditures were 
used to reduce class size, provide more specialists, or introduce ex- 
pensive instructional systems that did not result in basic improve- 
ments in instructional and organizational arrangements. Misuse of 
increased resources in the past, however, does not obviate the im- 
portance of additional resources required to implement change 
more effectively in the future. 

It is also true that there are some poverty schools which already 
have an adequate level of resources and are much more dependent 
on changes in their utilization rather than additional increases if 
improvement is to occur in achievement. Some New York City 
schools, for example, have relatively large resources available 
through various local, state, and Federal sources, and may not re- 
quire additional money to bring about substantial improve nent In 
our experience, however, such schools are much more the exception 
than the rule nationally. Most poverty schools we have visited or 
know about require significant additional resources for expendi- 
tures such as those identified elsewhere in this paper. 

We are embarrassed about and perhaps should apologize for de- 
voting so much of our limited space to advancing the (to us) obvi- 
ous conclusion that most poverty schools need additional resources 
to improve achie\ement. However, claims that pove'i;y schools re- 
quire little or i.othing in additional resources are suificiently wide- 
spread—sometimes from people who should know better— that we 
felt obligated to emphasize this fundamental point. 

Organizational Arrangements and Grouping 

During the past fifteen years we have devoted a considerable 
amount of time to studying, visiting, and otherwise learning about 
effective poverty schools at which average leading or math achieve- 
ment is much higher than other similar schools. One of the most 
important characteristics which distinguishes those successful pov- 
erty schools 5 that t .ley Lave unusually effective arrangements for 
teaching low-achieving students. 
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the following ''general principles for making ability grouping an ef- 
fective practice at the elementary level. Students should remain in 
heterogeneous classes at most times, and be regrouped by ability 
only in subjects in which reducing heterogeneity is particularly im- 
portant (for example, math and reading) * * * Grouping plans must 
reassess student placements frequently and allow for easy reassign- 
ments based on student progress" (Slavin, 1986:4). Unfortunately 
the general principles advocated by Slavin are rarely followed sys- 
tematically in practice. 

Beyond these principles, we believe that some new terminology is ^ 
desirable for partially circumventing the frequently emotional con- 
troversy between those who support and those who oppose homoge- 
neous grouping. The best language we have heard for this purpose 
involves the concept of "levelling," which advocates making a 
broad distinction between readers and non-readers, or, sometimes, 
between good readers, poor readers, and non-readers. Once this dis- 
tinction is made, special assistance must be nrovided for poor read- 
ers and non-readers. A similar distinction pr Jbably should be made 
between students who are above and below ^ome level of minimally 
adequate functioning in mathematics. 

One particularly critical aspect of organizational arrangements 
for improving achievement at poverty schools in big cities involves 
coordination of the regular instructional program with compensato- 
ry resources such as Chapter 1. The model approach for providing 
compensatory education is to "pull" students from regular classes 
for special assistance, but many or most pullout arrangements un- 
fortunately are not working effectively because they are poorly co- 
ordinated with regular instruction, reduce accountability of regular 
teachers, create confusion and disruptive movement throughout 
the school day, and otherwise detract from effective delivery of in- 
struction. New York, Kansas City, and some other urban districts 
have made large improvements by reducing or eliminating pullout, 
and many other districts must either emulate their example or 
find ways to implement pullout more effectively, if academic 
achievement is to be substantially improved at urban schools. 

Testing 

Administrators also are responsible for initiating and implement- 
ing testing and e\:.luation policies and practices that will guide the 
effective schools movement in productive directions. Improvements 
in testing and evaluation are particularly required in order to 
counteract destructive tendencies toward overemphasis on low- 
level, rote learning at poverty schools in big cities. 

Achievement patterns in many big cities indicate that much em- 
phasis ^ is being placed on improving students' performance in 
'basic" rudimentary skills that are easiest to teach and test. In ad- 
dition, such skills are easiest for students to iearn and not only 
help keep them "occupied" with worksheets ar.d workbooks but 
also tend to bolster their sense that they are accomplishing some- 
thing in school. It is difficult for teachers and students to resist this 
tendency, particularly since emphasis on higher-crder skills calls 
for more active learning methods that are particularly hard to im- 
plement in sizable classes with a high proportion of low achievers. 
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Date on achievement trends in big cities support the conclusion 
that much progress is being made in teaching low-Ievel skills, but 
deficiencies in higher-order skills are still severe (Levine and Eu- 
banks, 1987). In Milwaukee, for example, the average fifth-grade 
capitahzation and math computation scores are at the 55th per- 
centile nationally, the average spelling score is at the 57th percent- 
He, and the average punctuation score is at the 59th percentile. 
However, the average math problem-solving score is at the 47th 
percentile, and the average reading comprehension score Js at the 
40th percentile. 

In Kansas City, Missouri, similarly, average sixth-grade achieve- 
ment at predominantly-black elementary schools in the inner city 
IS at the national average of 6.8 (grade-equivalent) in the mechan- 
ics of language (spelling, punctuation, capitalization), but is ft 6.1— 
far below the national average— in reading comprehension. Stu- 
dents who have been drilled for years in lower-order reading and 
math skills now perform fairly well on standardized tests through 
the sixth or soventh grade, but many can only "call-out" the wo^-ds 
without understanding what they read, or do simple arithmetic op- 
erations without being able to understand math concepts or prob- 
lem-solving methods required for success later in school or in a 
modern economy. 

Worse, testing practices frequently reinforce destructive tenden- 
cies to overempha£ ze lower-order skills. State or district tests in 
some locations specify a large number of sub-skills that are sup- 
posed to constitute reading", but instruction in these sub-skills 
frequent y only helps students select the correct multiple-choice re- 
sponse on a test but not actually read vidth understanding (MacGin- 
itie and MacGinitie, 1986; Harris and Cooper, 1985). When such 
tests are imposed as the standard for performance across a diverse 
set of schools, students in middle-class schools generally perform 
well and move quickly to instruction in more important higher- 
level skills, while students at poverty schools in the inner city get 
mired m a repetitive cycle marked by learning, forgetting, and re- 
learning of narrow sub-skills. 

Testing can be an engine for improvement rather I jnera- 
tor and reinforcer of destructive emphasis on lower jkills in 
the inner city. Among the viable opticus available » 'nistra- 
>ors, policymakers, and other school officials are to em^..^ize com- 
ponents of standardized tests that deal with the relatively most im- 
portant Ingher-order skills, or to use tests, such as the Degrees of 
Reading Power, that are designed explicitly to assess performance 
on dimensions other than rote mastery of narrow sub-skills. It will 
be unnecessarily difficult to wean teachers and students from em- 
phasis on rote learning so long as performance is assessed on the 
wrong criteria. 

Secondary Schools 

At the senior high and intermediate (i.e., junior high tr middle 
school) levels, the conclusions set forth above regarding resources 
and organizatioral arrangements also apply, but problems in re- 
forming secondary schools are more severe than those encountered 
at the elementary level, and therefore Tvorkable solutions require 
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even greater change in traditional practice. Some of the conclu- 
sions v/e have reached regarding successful reform of secondary 
schools with a high proportion of low-achieving, disadvantaged stu- 
dents are enumerated below. 

(1) Urban secondary schools enrolling many low achievers re- 
quire fundamental structural change. Productive structural change 
can include such possibilities as creation of "school-within-a-school" 
units, establishment of "Institutes" or "Centers" that allow stu- 
dents to concentrate on studies in which they are particularly in- 
terested, and arrangements for teaching across subject areas to em- 
phasize common themes in English, social studies, math, science, 
and other subjects. 

(2) In nearly all urban secondary schools with which we are fa- 
miliar, some change is required in the composition of the faculty, 
in order to introduce more teachers who are both able and willing 
to work with low-achieving urban students. 

(3) To carry out major improvements in structure, staffing, and 
instructional approach, secondary schools generally require at least 
one support person for every nine or ten teachers. (This generaliza- 
tion hoids for socioeconoinically-mixed as well as poverty schools.) 
Support staff can include a variety of p isitions such as administra- 
tor, supervisor, counselor, sub-unit director, program director or co- 
ordinator, specialist in curriculum and/or instruction, staff devel- 
opment specialist, and technology specialist. Successful organiza- 
tions in business and industry, health care, military services, and 
other fields typically have one suppoit person/supervisor/technical 
consultant for every eight-to-ten employees. It is hard to under- 
stand why people believe that schools, which have increasingly 
complex and difficult objectives to carry out, can function effective- 
ly with a much smaller amount of leadership and supervision. 

We admit that our comments and recommendations regarding 
reform of secondary education are at variance with the initiatives 
now being implemented for this purpose in many locations. Recent- 
ly summarized by Sedlak, et al. as involving mostly a variety of ef- 
forts to "tighten administrative and instructional controls" without 
providing for fundamental improvement m the organization and 
operation of high schools, these so called reforms essentially in- 
volve "relatively inexpensive" changes in supervision, testing, and 
management. We agree with the asscsoement of Sedlak and his col- 
leagues when they conclude that these initiatives usually "give the 
appearance of solving the problems without disturbing the schools" 
significantly (pp. 180-181). 



Recognition of the importance of principals and other adminis- 
trators in creating more effective schools is almost universal. In ad- 
dition, there seems to be growing recognition that the task of 
bringing about real improvement in elementary and secondary 
schools is enormously difficult. Interesting debates can be carried 
on concerning the extent to which otlier faculty can or most pro- 
vide leadership in addition to or in place of the principal, differen- 
tials in the possibilities for providing leadership between the ele- 
mentary and the secondary levels, the appropriate administrative 
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other s schools, and other means. 

P^'eparation activities such as those described 
iZc ^'•^ Relatively expensive in comparison with the usual in- 
sennce and pre-seryice activities now provided. Thus one mav 
doubt whether serious efforts on a widespread basis will be 
mi'nktfto*^"^'^"'.??'^ Tr^y'- <=«Pabilities of pubfc school ad- 
cTt^d «r?^;nZH programs of the magnitude indi- 

SaSL eduttfon "''"^ ^"''"'^''^ professional positions 

thKa?nfThP p'?^o".^*'^ q'uP'IP^'^*^^ particularly critical at 
tiiL. Stage of the Effective School movement due to growing recoe- 

fiii^rihi'"'' °^*^f importance of organizatilnaSure fn 
imyrov ng achievement at concentrated poverty schools Research 
moreasmgly indicates that the norms an§ attitudes tod bv fac- 
SVnl^® consideration in determining whether meani'. ful 

s uofor''' 'f^,';,"' ^""'^."^^ institutionalized. Innovations n in' 
Sn^^i^P .Jf±l°-°^ ="^'^»"'l"n^ w^fcliout concomitant and 
supportive change m organizational culture v^'ll not produce si'Tiif- 
icant and lasting improve nienl. Successful Ci.ange r- olves S 
more than simply devf>,:ng or obtaining caps olo staTf. 

At thp same tirne, rei^-.vely little "aci'^emic knowledge is avail- 
able coiicerning hew ano ,hat one does to chi^nge organiational 

dSes^not^in^^vf ' ""^ '''''^r knowligeTthfs a 

learnt? WpH^i^T^ necessarify affect the behavior or those who 
learn it. We do know, howeve-, th.';t improveir, .u^ in organizational 

uiu^u'allvSfP.l^lil'^''"*''^^"^^ b> adnauistXs in 

nhWnS K r successful administiators are 

^^-^ developed successft-l "the»ries-in- 
use that fit the particular circumstances at a given scSool Ad- 
ministrators at unusually Effective S-hools, in other wo^ds have 
somehow learned how to "make sense" of the myriad KrobE 
and opportunities that exist in their schools; tuVough continuous 
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"strat^ic dialogues," they communicate a vision of improvement 
sufficiently powerful to change faculty motivation and organiza- 
tional culture (Taylor, 1984, 1986). 

In our opinion the best and surest way to help principals and 
other administrators learn to develop and implement appropriate 
theories-in-use bearing on organizational culture and other key as- 
pects of the change process is through internships and mentoring 
arrangements such as those described above. 

Planning for Improvement 

Successful infiplementation of systematic efforts to improve 
achievement at poverty schools depends on improvement in site- 
level planning to deliver inst.'uction more effectively. General 
guidelines should be utilized to help schools and districts avoid 
some of the mistakes that have been common in various Effective 
Soliools projects throughout the United States. Several guidelines 
to serve this purpose are provided below, (The guidelines are adapt- 
ed from Levine and Leibert, 1987). 

1. Do not overload schools, or allow them to overload themselves 
as part of a public relations attempt to "demonstrate** that they are 
doing everything possible to improve achievement 

In addition to limiting the number of objectives and components 
in a school plan, central office personnel should help school facul- 
ties select relatively simple approaches for improving instruction. 
For example, it is known that students differ somewhat in pre- 
ferred learning style, and school plans frequently specify that in- 
struction will be reformed to take account of learning differences. 
If the approach specified is relatively simple and manageable, such 
as emphasizing an alternative mode of instruction for corrective in- 
struction, most teachers probably can proceed to make instruction 
somewhat more effective for many students. If the solution selected 
is complicated, such as design and re-design of learning environ- 
ments with reference to 20, 30, or even 100 or more types of learn- 
ing preferences, the result probably will be still another innovation 
which is carried out only on paper. 

2. Require that school personnel deal with strategic instructional 
issues as part of their plans for improvement. 

One implication of our preceding discussion is that planning 
guidelines and formats should be formulated with reference to key 
instructional issues such as grouping of students. If, for example, a 
school plan specifies that improvements will be made in reading 
performance on standardized tests, the plan should provide infor 
mation showing that problems and alternatives regarding grouping 
were considered in the context of reading instruction. Evidence 
also should be presented showing that reading skills and activities 
have been carefully selected and scheduled at the grade and class- 
room le^^' • *o avoid page-by-page emphasis on low-order skills. 

3. Assistance from the central office must be furnished primarily 
through technical support from persons, not forms to fill out and 
deadlines to meet on paper. 

Resolution of difficult problems involving delivery of instruction 
cannot be achieved through filling out forms describing compo- 
nents in an annual school plan, no matter how elaborate. To ad- 
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dress these issues successfully, schools need many kinds of techni- 
cal assistance from persons who can help them develop aneeme?^ 
regardmg priorit es for change, identify obstacTerto change S 
jSarMontxf ^ '^^^'^^ problems^wifffiLS 

tra^^t^foK 

P^""^ ^ *° provi5e?ntensil?^u?eful tech 

meal assistance. We have seen too many instances howevpr fn 

Sp'lwf^'"'" P""!^ *°°^*he form of proSg pa^'r t^'bS 
heve that this approach can make much difference. ^ ^ °^ 
J. 10 the extent possible, plans as well as planning directives ami 

T rnost common maS in S^. 
^fe l^^/l^'"'— fPP'9^'=h '0 improving instructiin. 

the c^nS imL*^ Pf^^\°^ recommendation that 

the central office should require schools to aeal explicitlv with 

•'"y «n<=opnter in grouping of students anfoTer Ly n- 
structional issues Other pitfalls sucR as mental and plSScal over- 
load of teachers also should be addressed. pnysicai over 
Many districts n9w specify one or another mastery learnine at>- 
proach to improve instruction at the elementary levS. ReseS £ 
well as the experience of many educators indK that there a?f 
fhS^^^^^ frequently detract from the success of 
these approaches. Anderson and Jones (1981), have identified some 
of these common, flaws as follows: (1) lack of prio-ities amone kj! 

?uenc^"uniK;Ti/^^ obfeslnrwefl- 1 

* V ^^l""^^ ^ orient and schedule students and in- 
struction properly; (4) over-testing; and (5) unjustifiable dSions 

Sef?ec^ve^:^^•fh^*^"^ ^^^^ heV scSs 

deal ettective y wth these problems, mastery learning tends to re- 

'^Wot:i£^^Ss''--' P-"^ of inftrSnVm" 
netL^t&Lte 

coordinate mastery learning with other instruSnaT approacL? 
feilure to provide teachers with sufficient pS^ time and 
S th??'?i"r ' "^'^'^^ ^^'^^"^ «o '"^ny irLchiev7ng s^i 
teacheJ suD?ort A^fM^i^* '^'T .""°"eh learning timi and 
fPP^' ^} ^^"^ of analysis, much of the problem in 
implementing mastery learning involves making it mandgeable and 
feasible for teachers-a consideration that should be exScitlv ad- 
^'r;Si"/°™"^^*?^ ^"^ ^^'•^"g individual Shoof Ss 

plal(!ingpriJS ""'^ organizational issues as part of the 

..u^^^^f^ ^°t^ °f ^^^^9°^ effectiveness studies have been cor- 
relational and hence severely limited in indicating specific actions 
to improve achievement, this research has helped idSv some of 
S-oZ^ mfif 2?^"iP?«5i^ characteristics and variSs Sand 
^- ""^^^ this literature even more useful as a guide 
for school planning, we believe that some of these characterS 
should be re^lefined to focus partly on resolution of key Ss?ru2 
tional and organizational issues. For examnle the characShV 
which Edmonds (1982, p. 4) described as 'Ue principals 
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and attention to the quality of instruction" might be re-written as 
"The principal provides leadership in identifying and implement- 
ing solutions to central instructional issues such as pacing and 
grouping." 

Similarly, the characteristic most commonly referred to as "high 
expectations" and described in more detail by Edmonds (1982, p, 4) 
as "teacher behaviors that convey the expectation that all students 
are expected" to attam "at least minimum mastery" might be re- 
written as "assistance is provided and instructional arrangements 
and practices are structured so that all students are expected and 
required to meet minimum performance levels." In our experience, 
discussing teacher "expectations" often leads to a fruitless debate 
on whether teachers believe their students can learn. Improved ter- 
minology could help direct attention to questions such as how to 
provide assistance for slow learners through altering instructional 
arrangements, how to communicate high expectations through re- 
quirements for completion of classroom tasks, and how to imple- 
ment rigorous yet realistic promotions policies. 

Conclusion 

Although the conclusions reached and the issues conbidered in 
this paper necessarily touch on curriculum and teaching, they are 
first and foremost the province and responsibility of i,:hool admin- 
istrators. Organizational arrangements at the school level, policies 
and practices regarding school structure and staffing, and utiliza- 
tion and availability of resources are determined to a significant 
d^ree by administrators at various levels ranging from the school 
site to the central office. 

Whenever or wherever adequate resources are not available to 
carry out fundamental reform of instruction, acquisition of addi- 
tional resources must be the primary priority for administrators 
and policymakers at all levels. Wherever or whenever adequate re- 
sources are available or become available, administrators are re- 
sponsible for revising organizational arrangements to ensure their 
effective use, though such revisions may well create conllict and 
opposition from some faculty members, teacher organizations, or 
other sources. What administrators must particularly avoid and 
oppose are the schemes being advanced by state government offi 
cials and legislators, local boards of education, bureaucrats, and 
other who in the absence of needed fundamental changes are pro- 
posing to improve achievement by simply "tightening up" on 
standards or testing the minimal competence of disadvantaged stu 
dents for whom improved performance depends on availability of 
adequate resources together with fundamental changes and im- 
provements in the ways they currently are used. 
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Programs of School 
Improvement: An 
Oven^ew 

Universities, state agencies, and school 
districts have established school 
improvement programs based on 
effective schools research. 




Ronald R. Edmonds 



Educators have become increas* 
ingly convinced that the charac* 
temtics of schools are important 
deteminants of academic achievement. 
Since 1978 an extraordinary number 
and variety of school improvement pro* 
grams ha>c concentrated on a school 
effects interpretation of the relationship 
bet\^een achievement and family back- 
ground Such programs represent a ma- 
|or educational reform and derive from 
a fairly rapid educator acceptance of the 
research of BrooLover and Lezotte 
(197^), Edmonds ll9''9). ftulter 11979), 
and a number of others v,ho have stud 
ied characteristics of both effective and 
ineffective schools 



This atttcle was prepared under contract 
(0 the National Institute of Education for 
prcMntahon at a conference on The Impli* 
cahoni of Research for Practice.* held at 
Airlie House. Virginia. Febru.rv 1982 



Several school effects researchers 
have independently concluded that 
effccbve schools share certain essential 
charac tensbcs. However, two important 
.caveats exist researchers do not yet 
know whether those characteristics are 
the causes of instructional effectiveness, 
nor have the characteristics been 
ranked, We must thus conclude that to 
advance school effectiveness, a school 
mvst implement all of the charactens^ 
tics at once. 

The characteristics of an effective 
school are the principal's leadership 
and attention to the quality of instruc* 
tion. U> 3 per>asive ar>d broadly under* 
stood instructional focus; {}] an orderlv. 
safe climate conducive to teaching and 
learning; (4) teacher behaviors that con^ 
vey the expectation that all students are 
expected to obtain at least minimum 
mastery, and (S) the use of measures oi 
pupil aciiievement as the basis for pro- 
gram evaluation. 




To be effective a school need not 
bnng all students to identical levels of . 
irustery, but it must bring an equal 
percentage of its highest and lowest 
social classes to minimum masteri. 
This measure of school effectiveness 
serves two broad purposes First, it per- 
mits the middle class to establish the 
standard of proportionate masters 
.^gainst which to judge a school's effec 
tiveness. Second, it permits schools to 



Ronaia R E<imondi ii Proftttor of tduca* 
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"To be effective a 
school need not 
bring all students 
to identical levels 
of mastery, but it 
must bring an 
equal percentage 
of its highest and 
lowest social 
classes to 
minimum 
mastery.'* 




be eaxJy charactcnzcd u improving or 
declining u the proportion of the lowest 
social cbu demonstrating nvastcfy rises 



or Ellis. 

TTjrce types of school improwirwnt 
programs have resulted from the school 



e0ecttveness research (1) programs that 
are organized and administered within 
scboob and school dtstncts. (?) pro- 
gnm* that are administered by $tjte 
cducadon 'gerKies. which provide in* 
centivcs a:jd technical assistance to local 
schodsand districts: and (^) .vograms of 
research, developinent. and technial 
assignee usually located in a universt* 
ty. The unii-ersily programs tend to 
emphasize tSe dissemination of knowl* 
edge gained from research on school 
and teacher effects as well as description 
and analysts of the technol<^ of school 
intervention. 

Local Dutrkt ProiTum 
There arc now more than a score of 
urban school districts at vanous stages of 
the design and implementation of 
school improvement programs based on 
tite characteristics of school effective- 
ness Pne such programs-Mn New York 
City, Milwaukee, Ch.cago, New Ha. 
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"Clearly, change 
must be 

scboolwide and 
include boti^ 
principals and 
teachers" 





\-en,andSt Loub—al! attempt to intto* 
duce approaches to leadership, ch'rrute, 
focus, expectations, and asscssir.nit that 
conform to charactensb'cs of school ef" 
fcctzvcncsj. These programs arc disstmi- 
Ur in that their designs for chan^ are 
different Some of them invite schools 
to voluntaniy participate while others 
require partictpatio=^ Some were initiat' 
ed by school oSctals while others were 
initiated by oub^Sers. 

7ht Ktw York C«> ScJuiol Improve- 
ment Pnjtct (SIP) ts the most widely 
pubhcizcd of these efibrts Between Au- 
gust 1978 and February 1981. I was 
chief instructional ofiicer of the New 
York City Public Schools. I therefore 
presided over the design and impiemen- 
tabon ofS!P» which was part of a target 
attempt to improve ihe school system s 
basic approach to teaching and learn- 
ing. Since 1978 there have been 
changes in the New York City schools 




in such basic areas as cumculum re^ 
quiremenb and the minimum standards 
for pupil promobon 

SIP was and is the most generously 
funded of the five projects described 
here. The project began in October 
1979 Aith nearly a million dolbrs of 
support provided by the Ford Founda> 
bon, the Camegie Corporabon. the 
New York Foundabon. the New York 
State Department of Education, and the 
New York City Public Schools. 



During the 1978-79 school year 
about 15 persons were recruited and 
trained as school liaisons. The training 
covered the research on school ejects, 
the use of instrumenb to evaluate the 
schooU, and procedures the staS* were to 
follow when consulting Mith individual 
schooU. Inibally each participabng 
school nas assigned a fuii-bme liaison, 
by 19S0-S1 each liaison nas assigned 
two schools All of the partuipabng 
schools were \oluntcers. 

EOCCATIOSAL LMOfMHJP 
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''Ihus no local 
school design 
should depend on 
changes over 
which the local 
school does not 
have control/' 



committee of prinopab. tcachen, 
and parenU vi2t then fonn«I to partici- 
pate in and appro>-c all projcu activities 
in the sdioc} U«ng mtcmcwi and 
cmjTOom obscrvabom, the liauon con- 
ducted a "nccaj assessment" of the 
school in order to dctcnnine the pnnci- 
pars style of leadership, the instruction, 
al fixta of the school, the climate, &i 
nature of teacher cxpcctabons of pupil 
pcrfomuncc, and the role of standard- 
i«d meajurej of pupti performance m 
program evaluation. On the basis of the 
needs assessment, a plan was devclopol 
by the luison and the school's commit- 
tee to introduce the effective s:hool 
charactcmtics where they were absent 
and to strengthen them whae they were 
weak. Dcrriptions of supportive educa- 
tional services were developed inside the 
school distnct and in greater New Yort 
City These descriptions were used by 
the luison to decide which services were 
required by the school improvement 

Dgcxmuk 1982 



In New York City, typical interven- 
tions included teaching principals the 
elements of instiuctiorul leadership; 
seminars to improve teachers' use of 
achievement data as a basis for program 
evaluation; and develoi»ng and dissemi* 
nating written descriptions of tfie 
school's major focus. 

The New York C»ly School Improve- 
ment Project IS annually evaluated on 
measures of organization, institutiorul 
change, and measures of pupil perform- 
ance on $tar>dardizcd tests of achieve- 
ment The Ford Foundation conceived 
of and funded a "documentabon unif 
to evaluate the outcomes of the protect 
ar»d to record its evolubon The 
achievement data for each school have 
shown an annual increase in students 
der^onstratii^; academic nustery 

fhe sdioof mprovtmtnt project in 
hiilwauitt IS also based on school cffec- 
bveness research, but is substantially 



different from the New York Qty pro|- 
ecL During the i979-«0 school year, 
18 elementaiy schooI»-^eg3rded at the 
time as the least effective in the Milwau- 
kee school district— were assigned by 
the supenntendcnt to participate m thu 
proiect 

The Mihvaukee project was prima nly 
designed and implemented by Maureen 
Larkm and relied solely on school dis- 
tiict resources It inilally focused on 
teacher attitudes toward the educabiJity 
of the school*' predominantly low-in- 
come students.' 

TA* St Louis projtct was initiated 
from oubide the school distiicr Dunng 
the 1980-81 school year. John Ervin. 
Vice Resident of the Danforth Founda- 
tion, persuaded St Louis school oSi- 
^tdU to permit several inner-oty schools 
to participate m a project designed to 
introduce the characteristics of effective 
schools. From the beginning. Ervm and 
area supenntendcnt Ruftis Young used 
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"This much 
is certain: 
significant 
numbers of 
educational 
decision mukers 
have concluded 
that the findings 
from research on 
effective schools 
are accurate and 
efficacious" 



a design focused on broad patt'npation 
and shared decuion nuking. With Dan- 
fb(^ support teachers and pnncipab 
were chosen to visit New YoA City's 
SIP and a Pontiac, Michigan, improve- 
mcnt protect based on the Broolovtr- 
Lezotte characteristics of school effec> 
tivtncss From these visits, St. Louis 
educators gained persona! knowledge of 
e&ctive sclioob. 

The 19S0-dl school year was speni 
in intense pbnning with the assistance 
of area unrvtntty bctilty who illustrated 
the processes of change and the behav- 
iors associated with school effectiveness. 
Area supenntendcnt Young has report- 
ed achievement gains for all participai- 
ing schoob. 

Iht Nrw Hdvfn, Conntdtcut, pmjtct 
fixuses on all schoob within the dtstnct 
and u directly supervised by the supenn- 
tendcnt New Haven is especially mter- 
esting because of its long association 

8 



with Jim Comer of Yale. Comer's 
SdurU Pmm (1980) dcjcnbes a Icn-ycar 
history of direct mtervention m three 
predominantly black New Haven ele- 
mentary schoob. Comer's approach to 
school improvement emphasizes the 
mcnta) healdi sblb of educators and 
sedcs a qualitztve improvement in the 
interaction betwten teachers and stu- 
dents, »hool and family, adults and 
cbiidrcfk The New Haven schoob in 
which Comer has worked have dramati- 
cally improved both interpersonal rela- 
tions and the quality of teaching and 
leaming. Superintendent Jerry Tirozzi 
has set out to build on Comer's model 
in an overall approach that denves from 
my correbtes of eficctiveness (Ed- 
monds, 1979). 

My ma)of differences with Comer 
focus on tactics and outromes. Comer's 
approach is grounded m the discipiincs 
of psychology and psychiatry in that he 
teaches the ps)-chological origin oi pupii 



behavior m order to improve the quality 
of educator response. This onentation 
has required many educ^ton to Icam 
new shlb. Comer's program not only 
raises achievement but has a desirable 
effxt on the affecti^t outcomes of 
schooling. My approach is somewhat 
more modest in that the goal is in- 
creased achievement and the measure of 
gain is exclusively cognitive. The at- 
tempt to integrate these two approaches 
has not been under way long eno* gh to 
permit evaluation. 

Tht Chicago project represents yet 
anotficr altermttve design. Oonng the 
1980-Sl school year. Dean Robert 
Green of Michigan State L'nivenitys 
Urban Afiain Program was hired by the 
Chicago Board of l^ducab'on to preside 
ovct the design of a desegregation plan 
fot the Chicago schooL Green is a 
national authonty on desegregation de- 
sigm, especially as they relate -upil 
placement, equitable rules g* .mmg 
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Student behavior, supplententary seiv- 
ices, and the myriad elements that con- 
tnbulc to effcctjv-e desegregation. 

I wu hired by the Chica^ Board of 
Education to design the portion of the 
desegregation plan that uould directly 
a?cct teaching and leaming This divi- 
sion of labor produced two distinct plans 
(Green. 1981) v,hich were submitted to 
the Chicago board in the spnngof 1981 
Green's plan focused on pupd place- 
ment to desegregate the scfmls My 
plan was intended to standardize t' • 
curriculum, emphasize achievement in 
e^-aluahon. and otherwise cause the sys- 
tem to implement what is known about 
school efiectiveness. 

The school board refected Green's 
plan for pupil placement and only re- 
cently submitted to the federal court a 
plan for voluntary desegregabon. My 
pbn, however, was adopted, submitted 
to the federal court, and ordered mlo 
effect in September 198 L That was an 
unfortunate development Had the 
board adopted both ^ns, it would have 
advanced desegr^ation and achieve* 
ment simultaneotuly. Its &ilure to do 
so. however, implies that progranu of 
school improvement can substitute for 
pupil placement ptaru for desegTep* 
lion. Improved achio-cment for black 
students u unrelated to the legal, moral. 



and ethical oMigabon to eliminate dts* 
cnminabon su a charactensbc of pupil 
placement. 

Supenntendent Ruth Love didn't ar> 
nve m Chicago bll aRier both plans had 
been submitted to the board. It is there- 
fore reasonable to expect that Love will 
interpret the court order m ways that 
reflect her formidable mastery of the 
various elements that advance achieve* 
ment m a laree urban scIkmI system. 

Tlie school improvement programs 
thus &r discussed arc but a few of many 
now under way. Our cxpencti^ with 
imi^ementabon gives no basu for pre* 
fem'ng any particular design. We know 
hi more about the characteristics of 
school effectiveness than we do about 
how they become effective. Neverthe- 
less, It u possible to make summary 
observabons of potenbal use to all pro- 
grams of school improvcmcot 

Clearly, change must be schools de 
and include both (mnapals and teach- 
ers. All programs of school improve- 
ment should be evaluated on at least two 
disbncbvc merits. Chai^ m stu- 
dent achievement are an obvious i mpor- 
tant measure. Of equal impo.ance are 
observaUe changes m the intbtubonal, 
organizabonat nature of a school as a 
funcbon of dianges in principal and 
teacher behavior. Fornutivc evaluabon 



IS disbnctly preferred over sumnutive 
evaluation. Finally, while most changes 
will occur within the school, some im- 
portant and desirable changes can onlv 
te made by the school board or the 
supenntendent. Local school designs for 
impro\-ement will from bme to time 
reveal aspects of board policy or admin- 
tstrabve rules that impede the plan. It u 
important at such times to continue the 
local school plan w^iile acknowlct^ng 
that dtstnctwide changes may not occur 
or may take a long bme to accomplish. 
Thus no local school design should 
depend on changes over which the local 
school does not have control. 

State-Administered Programs 
A numba of slate departments of edu- 
cation are circubbng matenals daigned 
to encourage local school dutncts to 
adopt sc!i00t „itpro\-emcnt plans based 
on sc'nool effectiveness research. For 
example, the Missoun Department of 
Education has produced a film now 
arculabng diroughout die state; and the 
Ohio Department of Educabon, in ad* 
dibon to dissemination activities, ts of- 
fenng modest financul support to Ohio 
sdiool dtstncb willing to putsue school 
effciiveness proems. 

Tlie most formal state program ts the 
OEce of School Improvement of the 
Connecticut Department of Education 
During the 1979-SO school )ear. de- 
partment staff spent substantial time in 
New York City observing the SIP train- 
ing program and luison behavior in 
pjc^ect i:1k>oIs. Connecticut was espe- 
cially interested in the instiumcr,ts that 
had been developed to evaluate the 
correlates widiin the schools. Tlie Con- 
necticut Office of School Improvement 
now oSers two services to local school 
districts. 

First districts are .mvited to submit 
designs for sdiool improvement based 
on the characteristics of effective 
schools. Some of those designs are fund- 
ed with grants from the state. Second, 
whether funded or not. all Connecticut 
schocl* districts may request technical 
assistance from the Office of School 
Improvement For example, any distnct 
may ask state personnel to use the evalu * 
ative instruments to conduct ^ needs 
assessment in a local school. State per- 
sonnel also teach officials of the local 
district how to use the instruments. As a 
result a number of Connecticut dis- 
tricts have dw^ed and implemented 
programs of school improvement based 
on the characteristics of effective 
schools. Tlie prrliminaty reports are 
enthusiastic altho no formal evalua- 
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bcn$ ha\-e yet been produced. 

The N'cw Jersey EducaHon Auoaa- 
hoo (NjEA) offen an interesting varja* 
bon on ihcjc state programs. Officub of 
tf)c state office of the NJEA were also 
sent to New York to objcr\-e SIP, and in 
1980-81 NJEA launched itjo*ti Effeo 
hvtncss Training Program Local chap- 
ten of the NJtA may request assistance 
from the state office to design and im- 
plement a program of schoot improve- 
mcnt The state office then Jcrxis to the 
local chapter a team of trainers to con- 
duct needs assessments and staff devci* 
opmcnt activibcs designed to eiKOurage 
the dcvebpment of local pbm Vnhi- 
tunatdy, none of these stale activibes 
has produced eva!uati\-e maleriib that 
petmtt assessment 

Untvezuty^Baied Progxairo 
The Title IV Kent State Univetsily de- 
segregation assistance cent« is a pro* 
gt^m that combines disseminatKif) and 
technical assistance. 

In cooperation with the Ohio Dcpait- 
ment of Eduubon. Kent State has held 
statewide improvement conferences and , 
IS woding with a number of Ohh dis- 
tiict} ir. the design and implementab'on 
of local (Jans for school improvement 
based oo the school effecti\tness re- 
search. Kent otate has interpreted the 
school effeetive.iess research as comple- 
mentary to a nd suppoitvc of local pla m 
for desegregation the Kent State De- 
jegregabon Center graphically illus* 
trates that regardless of the particular 
plan for desegrcgatxm. all schools profit 
by exploibng what is known of the 
characterisb es of effective schools 
A similar program is now under way 
the University of Nftchigan's Program 
of Equal Opportunity (PEO). which is 
also a Title IV desegregation assistance 
center PEO^s disseminab'on materials 
explicitly note the complementary na- 
ture of school effects resea rch ard teach- 
effects research (B/taiiAroK^/i. 1982), 
Finally, there b Michigan State Uni- 
versity's NIE-ftmded Institute for Re- 
search on Teaching, which is part of 
MSU's College of Educabon Some 
faculty of the Institute study the corre- 
lates of effective teaching while othe.-s 
focus on the correlates of effective 
schools. 

The College of Education has formed 
a unit called the Center for School 
Improvtmenl whose purpose is to syn- 
th^ze and disseminate the knowledge 
• ined from research on effective 
jchools and effective teaching Dunng 
the l981<-82 school year^ Michigan 
school districts were invited to partici- 




pate in a training program focused on 
the impliubons of dm Vnowled^ for 
practice. More than 100 principals, 
teachers, and central administraton 
from Michigan's 21 largest school dis- 
tncts ate nrw designing local prograim 
of school improvement to he imple- 
mented in one or more of the xhoou m 
their distrK The derrund for trair^ng 
pcognms bas^^d on research on eScctive 
scl^ls and eCrwnvc teaching illustrates 
wxlesprud educatcf interest in knowl- 
cdge^osed des;^ i» schcol improv-e* 
Rvent 

Thac bnef dcscripbons of local, 
state, and uni\mity prograrru of school 
improvement ate typial of the range 
and vanety of such programs and activt* 
bes. although they do sfiare certain 
simtlanties. 



Gomn»n Chaiactcristta of 
Impcovcmcnt Progrxnu 
In all of these improvement prograrru 
the local school is the uml of analysts 
and the focus of mtervenbon All of 
these programs presume that almost all 
schooI*age child:en are educable and 
that their educability deriNCS firom the 
nature of the schools to which they are 



sent While all of these programs would 
advocate increased financul iupoon ^ 
schools, their designs focus on more 
efficient use of existing resources. Final- 
ly, all of these programs use inaeased 
achievement for low-inccme children as 
the measi^r* of gam while presuming 
that such gains will accnie to the even 
greater benefit of middle-ctass children 
These shared characteristics form an 
interesting basts for ludgmg the bng« 
range pcospecb of the programs I 
stron^y urge all programs df school 
improvement to provide the basis for 
their systemabe evaluabon. 

It ts equally important to suggest ad- 
vances in educabOTuI research that 
would benefit these protects More basic 
research on school effecbveness would 
reinforce the correlates of school effec- 
b'veness and hirther advance otjr kruAvl- 
ed^ of efiective schools. AMong the 
fundamental research iuues yet to be 
studied IS whether the correlates of 
school efiectiveness are also the causes 
of scho^ effoctiveness Basing improve- 
ment prograrru on the causes of school 
effectiveness "ould dramatically in- 
crease acKievemenI rates. 

Research on school effecb\mess has 
been complemented and remtorccd by 
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j 'Xhile all of these 
I programs would 
^^dvocate increased 
financial support 
for schools, their 
designs focus on 
more efficient use 
of existing 
resources/' 



rcxarch on teacha cfcctivvncu 
Brophv (1974). Good (1979), and Roj- 
cmhii c (1978) for cumplc. have fo. 
ctuf* on ihc tea''<f bctu\iof$ and 
ct*jroooi cluractcfiibcs ihat d^nbc 
initructjonally cgbctivt cUtttoomj 
Teacher efccb analyiU of the inleiac- 
hon betvicen pupti achicvicment and 
poptl family background paralleb 
ichool efccb anal>?« in that both fbcuj 
on aspects of the ichool to eicpUin why 
jome sdiooh jucctd wi.;i greater pro- 
porti'om of their pupil population* tfun 
do othen 

Die major findings from research on 
school) and research on classrooms 
should be integrated From a conceptu* 
a! point of view both groups of research* 
eri emphasiie behaviors wjthin the 
school as the m^ic' d^nninanU of 
achievement in basic school sblls. Both 

S roups of reseatcl'ets depend on the 
iscoveiyofeffectivt practice in contrast 
lo invtntion of recommended practiN 
theon zed to im provt achiev cment. Fu r* 
thermore the correlates of eftctive 
schools and effective classrooms derive 
exclusively from the environment over 
which local schools have control 

Hiese two sets of research findings 
also complement each other and would 

DectM>f» 



be st-engAened wtre Uicy integrated 
^r example, one of the correlates of 
effecb-t schools ts the pnncijjl'j m- 
st^uctional leadership. One of the mani- 
festab'om of instructional leadenhip » 
frequent principal'teacher discourse fb> 
cused on diagnosing and solving in- 
structional problems in the classroom 
Principals who have inb'mate knowledge 
of the most effective techniques of eUss> 
room managernent and instruction are 
well prepared for discussions with teach 
en focused on ti e classroom Itisprob' 
ably safe to say thil as schools acquire 
the charactenstics of effective schools, 
they create a school chmate more recep- 
tive to teacher use '>f the correlates of 
effective teaching 

Finally, only a few of the program of 
Khool improvement reflect the findings 
from research on organizational 
change The dispanty of designs for 
local school improvement exists partly 
because of their different analyses of the 
means by which organizational ehang; 
might occur. As we record the progress 
of these projects, it wouJd be well to 
note the extent to which their successes 
and failure* derive from the presence or 
absence of the principles of organiza- 
bonal de\elopment. 



This much is certain significant 
numbers of educational decision makers 
have concluded that the findings from 
research on eSective schools are accu^ 
rale and efficacious We are thus observ- 
mg the proliferation of programs of 
school inprovement based on a com- 
mon body of knowledge. This intimate 
interaction betvieen research and prac- 
tice validates the usefulness of research 
on schools and classrooms and encour- 
ages an expanded agenda cf educational 
inquiry O 

drtaiJs of the Milwiulec propam 
appear in this i»u« in an arbcfc written by 
Urljn. -M.Jw^ulce-, ProKct RISE." pp. 
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The recent literature on school 
efectit-eness concludes that dif- 
ferences a* ion; schools do affect 
studenb' academic achievement. This 
literature challenges previous research 
that had found unequal academic 
achievement to be pnmanly a function 
of family Uclpound and related varia- 
bles (Coleman and others. 1966; Jencb 
and others. 1972). Easily measured dif> 
ferences amon^ schools— class size, 
teacher salanes. number of boob in the 
library, the reading senes. the a^ of the 
school building, or whether or not the 
school had a compensatory education 
progranv— vitre (bund to bear little re!a> 
tionship to achievement (Avcrch and 
others, 1972. Coleman and others. 
1966; Jencks and othns. 1972, Ste- 
phens. 1967. Hanushek, 1981. Mullin 
and Summers. 1981. Mumane. 1980). 

Studies on the determinants of 
achievement have been concerned with 
varubles relating to (1) how schools and 
school distncts are structured and make 
decuiom. (2) the process of change m 
schools and school dutncts. and (i) the 
wzy tn which classrooms and schools 
can increase the amount of time spent 
on productive instruction. Although 
these vanables are less susceptible to 
mechanical changes in policy, they are 
alterable (Bloom. 1981>--geiie<si:!y with 
difficulty, but of^en for litOe money. 

Our attention m this article is direct* 
ed to the literature on school-level fac- 
tors. Following Barr and Dreeban 
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ll98l). we view school systems as "nest- 
ed layers" m which each organizational 
level sets the context and defines the 
boundanes for the layer below (though 
there is a reciprocal influence). If the 
locus of the educational process is at the 
lowest structural level, the classroom, it 
IS nevertheless the adjacent layer, the 
school, whicl torms the immcidute 
environment in which the classroom 
lunctioris The quality of the process at 
the classroom level u enhanced or di- 
minished by the quality of activity at the 
level above it. 

Review of tbc Sdx»l F^ect-.miess 
Utertture 

We have clustered the studies that have 
received the most attention in the 
school effectiveness literature into four 
groups— oudier >tudies. case studies, 
program evaluation studies, and "other" 
studies. The lack of empincal daU in 
many of the studies precluded us from 
carrying out a quantitative synthesu. 
Following th« review of studies we ex~ 
amine the growing literature on Jie 
implementabon of change in schools 
and recent research on theones of orga* 
nization in order to gain an understand- 
ing of academically effective schools. 

Outlier Studies. One ma|or >trateu^ 
of school efectveness research has been 
to statistically determine highly effcctve 
schools (positive outliers) and unusually 
ine^xtive schools (negative outliers). 
Most such studies employ regression 
analyses of school mean achievement 
scores, controlling student body socio* 
economic factors. Based on the regres* 
sion equation, an "expected" mean 
achievement score is calculated for each 
school. Thb "expected** score is sub* 
tracted from the actual .-ichievement 
level of the school to give a "rei'dual** 
score for each school. The researcher 
then sclecb the most positive and the 
most negabve residual itores and labels 
the schools they represert^ ss unusually 



effective or ineffective. Characteristics of 
these two types of schools are then 
assessed by sunvys or case studies to 
determine the reaun for the outcome 
Studies th^t have adopted this general 
approach include three earned out by 
the New York Sbte Department of Edu- 
cation (1974a. 1974b. 1976). a jtudy 
conducted for the Maryland Sute De- 
partment of Education (Austin. Iv '8;. 
Lezotte. Edmonds, and Ratner's study 
of model cities elementary schools in 
Detroit (1974); Brookoter and 
Schneider's (1975) study of Michigan 
elementary schools; and the study of 
Delaware schools Spartz and others 
(1977). 

The similanty among these studies is 
stnking in two areas' the means of 
school identification (four used regres- 
sion analysis to identify oudiersj and the 
selection of only elementan schools as 
study sites. Quality and v.-vlusions. 
however, vary considerably . exam 
pie. the first New York study (19^4a; 
found that methods of reading instruc 
tion varied greatly between high and lov 
performing schools A follow-up study 
(1974b) found the opposite— the meth 
od of reading instructijn did not appear 
to rruke any difference A third New 
York study (1976) again found salient 
diSsrences in classroom insmiction. al- 
thoui^ it did not highlight the same 
instructional features as the fint study 
Ihc Maryland study (Austin. 19^8) 
concluded that effective schools are 
characterized by strong instructional 
leadership, while Spartz and others 
(1977) found that effective schools had 
pnncipals who emphasized admin istra* 
tive activitia. The Spartz study identi* 
fied at .'east seven general variables relat* 
ing to achievement Brookover and 
Schneider's Michigan study (1975; 
found SIX. Moreover. Brookover and 
Schneider did not mention ability 
grouping, while the Delaware and two 
of the Wew York studies considered this 
a sig.iifieant feature Finally, although 
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; it I) cited by many in support of various 
lists of cntical factors, could find no 
discussion of the substantive findings of 
the Lezotte (1974) study of Detroit's 
model cities schools 

While the studies do correspond in 
scleral respects, the \-3riat10ns in their 
findings should $«ne ..s a caution to 
those Hho would reduce such disparate 
literature to five or six variables Simi- 
larly, those variations suggest that no 
\-3riable in particular is crucial None- 
thelcss there is some consistency in the 
results The more pervasive common 
eleinents are better control or discipline 
and high staff expectations for student 
achievement Each of these variables 
showed up in four of the seven studies 
for which there are data An emphasis 
on instructional leadership by the prin- 
cipal or another important jtaff mem' 
bers was found to be important in three 
studies 

Although outlier studies vary i.i qual- 
ity, they commonly suffer from the fol- 
lowing Htabiesses 

1. Narrow and niatwtty small tarn' 
pta uud for inttmm study Though 
they often sift through a faidy large 
population, researchers who used a sta* 
tistical procedure followed by a case 
study approach had a final sample rang* 
ing from 2 to 12 schools. The small 
sample sues suggest that the characteris- 
tics that appear to discriminate between* 
high and low outliers are chance events. 
The lack of representativeness o» the 
samples also raises issues about their 
gcneralizability. On the basis of these 
studies »'ione we might make tentative 
claims adout what constitutes an effec- 
ti\e lower grade reading program in an 
urban elementary school with a pre- 
dominantly low>income and minority 
student peculation. The evidence will 
not take us beyond that with any cer- 
tainty. 

2 Error in identification of outlier 
Khools The strength of the outlier .p- 
proach depends on the quality of the 
measures used to distinguish the effects 
of social class and home baclcground If 
these measures are weal or inappropri 
ate, differences in school characterutics 
between high and low outliers will be 
confounded with student baclcground 
'ferenccs. Two of the studies— the 
New Yoilc State study (19''6) comparing 
148 "positive" schools with H5 "ncga-^ 
tive" schools and the Maryland study 



(Austin. 1978)— suffer from this prob' 
lem to ,uch an extent as to render their 
conclusiokis meaningless. 

3 Inappropriate companions In a 
bnef note Klitgaard and Hall 
recommended comparing positive outli- 
ers with average schools rather than with 
negative outliers. We were struck b> the 
tendency of outlier researchers to ignore 
this good advice The important differ- 
ences between effective schools and av- 
erage schools may be very different from 
the differences between "ineffective" 
and "effc.-tive" schools. Unless schools 
are capable of making quantum leaps in 
effectiveness, it will pn^bably not greatly 
profit a very poor school to compare 
Itself to an exceptionally fine school. 
None of the studies addresses this issue. 

Case Studies. We carefully studied 
five school case studies cited in vanous 
school effectiveness reviews (Brookover 
and others, 1979, Brookover and Le. 
20ttc. 1979. Ruttcr and others. 1979. 
VcnczU and Winficld. 1979; Weber. 
1971) and three recent additions to the 
literature (Califomia Stale Department 
of Education, 1980. CIcnn, 1981. Le- 
vine and Stark. 1981) 

Six case studies in this group looked 
at urban elementary schools llie stud- 
ies varied in quality of methodology and 
danty of reporting Taken together they 
looked closely at a sum total of 43 
schools, an "veragc of a little over seven 
schools per study The inherent weak' 
nesses of the case study approavh and 
the small samples seem a frail reed upon 
which to base a movement of school 
improvement Yet the commonality of 
findings among the case studies and 
their similanty to other kinds of studies 
increase their credibility 

Five £tctors stand out as a common to 
most, but not all. of the six case studies 
These are (1) strong leadership by the 
pnncrpal or another staff member. (2) 
high expectations by staff for student 
acliicvcment. (3) a clear set of goals and 
emphasis for the S4.hool, (4) a school- 
wide effective staff training program, 
and (5) a system for the monitoring of 
student progress. An emphasis on order 
and discipline showed up in two of the 
studies, and a large number of factors 
were specific to a single study 

The authors of the other two case 
studies took a more complex look at the 
nature of effective schools than did the 



previous six. Brookover and others 
vi9T9) obscned two matched pairs oi 
elementary schools One school in each 
pair was high-scoring, the other low- 
scoring. The researchers theorized that 
student achievement was strongly affect- 
ed by the school social system, which 
varied from school to school even with- 
in similar subsamptes with SbS and 
racial composition controlled 

The school social s>'stem was said to 
be composed of three interrelated varia- 
bles, li/ social inputs utudent bodv 
composition and other personnel in- 
puts). U> social structure ^such as school 
size, open or dosed classrooms, and so 
forth), and social climate ischool 
culture as the norms, expectations, and 
feelings aboat the school held by staff 
and studcnU). While school social in- 
puts affect academic achievement, they 
are 'modified in the processes of iiiter- 
achon" wrth the school social structure 
and school social climate (p 14) 

An effective school was described as 
one "characterized by high evaluations 
of students, high expectations, high 
norms of achievement, with the appro- 
prute pattenu of reinforcement ana in- 
struction," in which students "acquire a 
sense of control over their environment 
and overcome the feelings of futility 
which characterize the students in 
many schools" (p. 243} 

The stud) by Rutter and otheis * 19:^) 
stands out n four respects it was a 
longitudinal study cani?d out from 
1970-1Q74. It ex;!mined secondary 
schools. It looked at \i inner-city 
schools m London, and it attempted to 
measure school outcomes in terms of 
students* in-school Oehavior. atten- 
dance, examination success, and delin- 
quency The general argument is that 
secondary schools vary in outcome in 
the four areas above, that these varia- 
tior are associated with the characteris- 
tics of schods as ''social institutions." 
and that it ts a school's "ethos that 
influences students as a group. School 
ethos includes the "style .nd quality' of 
school life, pattems of student and 
teacher behavior, how students are 
treated as a group, the management of 
groups of stu'^xnts within the school, 
and the care and maintenance of build* 
ings and grounds. 

A troubling aspect of thii study, how- 
ever, ts that the more effective schools 
had higher percentages ol middlc'in- 
come students than did the less effective 
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''School 

governance was 
found to be of 
critical 
importance in 
creating safe 
schools.** 



schools, if acjdemic jchiotment. jt> 
tendjnce» jnd delinquency jre strongly 
linked to socul q\m integration, then 
the possibihty exists thjt the signtfi(.jnt 
difference between schools is not in 
school processes but in school comoost 
tion. This problem i> mjgniBed by the 
6ct that only of Ru iter's 12 schools 
can be considered to be j<.jdemically 
effective. 

Profram E\aluatioiu» A third catcgo> 
ry of school effcctivencu research ts 
progiam e\aluation. We looked at %\x 
cNaluatiom that eumined school-lcvcl 
vanablcs Armor and others \1976/. 
Tnsman and other) (I976)» Dou and 
Hollcy \\% , and three studies tarried 
out \fi the Michigan Dqxiitment of 
Education (Hunter. 1979) 

Armor and others identified "the 
school and classroom polities and othei 
factors that have been most suu-essfui in 
raising the rcadmg score) of mnei-city 
children" ip. who attended KhooU 
participatmg in the School Preferred 
Reading Program in the Los Angeles 
Unified School District. The Trisman 
study examined reading programs m 
elementiry schools throughout the na- 
hon The researchers sui\c)'ed a large 



number of prc^ams and carefully stud> 
led the characteristics of 3 few schools 
that had especially successful efforts 
Dots and Hollcy summarized data from 
an evaluation of Title I programs in 
Austin* Texas. The three Michigan 
studies Htre conducted from 1973- 
1978 in an attempt to understand <m\ a\ 
kinds of schools can carry out effective 
compensatory education programs. 

By and large these studies are meth- 
odologically stronger than the preceding 
two types of research. Movsoer. their 
common findings are remarkably con- 
sistent with the outlier and case studies. 
Most schools with effective programs are 
charactaized by (I) high staff expecta- 
tions and morale. (2) a considerable 
degree of control by the staff o%er in- 
structiorul and training decisions in the 
school, (3) clear leadership from the 
principal or other instructional fi(^ure. 
(4) clear goals for the school, and a 
sense of order in the school. 



Other Studies The comparative 
study of public and private secor)dary 
schools by Coleman and others (1981) 
imkes an interesting contribution to the 
analysis of effective school characteris- 
tics. Then basic lonteniion i> tha*. prt" 
vate schools are aiadcmically tupenoi 
to public schools. While the method- 
ulogy leading to thu conclusion i> cur- 
rently the *ub|ect of considerable de- 
bate, of particular interest are those 
features of private schools that ACre 
hypothe;^zed as accounting for their 
academic superiority. 

On the school level, private schools 
Aere more likely to exhibit characterise 
bcs that seem to encourage academic 
perfofTTMiKe. bettei attendance, more 
homework, more required, rigorous aca- 
demic subjects, and cverall "more ex- 
tensive academic derrunds." Private 
schools were less likely than public 
sctiooU to possess charactatstics thought 
to liarm academic achievement, disrup* 
tive behavior (fi^ts. cutting clau. 
threatening teachers, and m> on/, student 
perception of discipline as beingineffec^ 
ttvc and unfair, and student perception 
of lack of teachei mteiwst in ^tiident 
achievement behaviui. and w forth. 

NlEs Sd/( ScAoo/ S(u(/y X'.S Dc> 
pa.tmenl Health. Lducatiun. arul 
Welfare, i978> was concemed with 
identifying the elements that make 



schools safe, nonviolent, orderly institu> 
tions of learning. Though the study did 
not e\aluate the academic effectiveness 
of schools nor focus ort school charac- 
teristics that were linked Aith academic 
success, many of its findings regarding 
the difference between safe schools and 
violent schools are relevant to the dis> 
cussion of effective schools. 

School governance was found to be of 
critical importance in creating safe 
schools. The central role in school gov- 
ernance IS played by the principal. 
Those vho served as firm disciphnar- 
uns. strong behavioral role models (for 
students and teachers alike), and educa> 
tiorul leaders were crucial in making 
the school safe. Also contributing to 
school effectiveness is the strong rela- 
tionship indicated in the study between 
a school's ''structure of order" and aca- 
demic success. Moreover, "one of the 
measures associated with the tum- 
around [of a violent school] seems to 
have bceri improving the academic pro- 
gram and stressing the importance of 
academic excellence" (p. 169) The im- 
plications of this study for building aca> 
demically effective schools are intrigu- 
ing. 

General Cntique 

Specific cnticisms of pjrticulai studies 
and methodologies notwithstanding, 
and disregarding a numbet of inconsi>> 
tencies in f.^idings. there remains an I 
intuitive logic to the results of the re- 
search. Flaws in the original research 
thould not discredit the notion of dis- 
covering effective school characterise 
tics — seeds for school improvement that 
can be sown elsewhere. However, blan- 
ket acceptance would be dangerous. 

Foi example, there has been no sys> 
tematic sampling of different Opes uf 
schools The existing research tends to 
corKcntrate on urban elementary 
schools with iuccesshil reading jnd/ui 
math programs in the lower grades 
Given that, the gcneralizabihty of the 
research is limited. There is j|so a 
dearth of longitudinal studies. It <s nut 
cjeat thai the reading scores uf a (hird> 
grade class in an effeciive nhoul will 
look the same when thai class is in the 
tixth ui eighth grade. Similarly, ilsccmv 
reasonable ar>'1 prudent to expect an 
effective scl x« to have been so |iistori> 
caily before ratsingthe bannei of success 
Over its doors. Few studies require 
xhooU tu be consistently effective Nci 
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"There are many 
possible 
approaches to 
turning an 
academically 
inferior school 
into a more 
successful one/' 



havt rwearchcn cumincd jchooh thit 
arc mtcmJttcally imng to improve. 

nrully, ihc implictt Juumption of 
many fcvicwt of the lilcraturc and the 
pfc» jccmj {0 be {ha J onceau:3rc of a $ct 
of 7 Of fcalufcj, schooU 

can jimply decide to adopt them (The 
further implication ts politically loaded: 
schools that do not acquire these char- 
aete. laek the wtlJ or desire to 
eficctivtlv instruct »\\ iheir students. ^ 
Even tf these "easy-to-asiemble model" 
features vxfc necessary for effective 
schooh. ihey uwild not be sufficient. 

The history of education reform dem- 
onstrates that, no matter how ucll 
planned, jyjicmatic mtenentions in 
schools arc not always ,ucccssful either 
in form or outcome (Bcrman and 
K^^^'''"?' }^^'^' Elmorc. 1978. 
1979-60). In fact, current theories of 
school organlration suggest that iherc 
arc structural and procedural character- 
islics of schools that militate against this 
sort of top-down change Kor eumple 
if schools are indeed "loosely coupled^ 
systrns (Weick. 1976) having utak 
linkage between administration lc\cls 
and the relatively autonomous class- 
room, then notions of effectivtncss that 
depend on stronj and dogmatic admin. I 



isfrafivt leadership arc immediately 
hanlicapped. 

Having expressed our reJci\ationj 
about the available research and urit/ng 
on schoi.1 effectiveness, uc ne\erthcless 
find a substantive case emerging from 
the literaiurc There is a good deal of 
common sense to the notion that a 
school IS more likely to havt relatively 
high reading or math scores if the suff 
agree to emphasize those subjecu. are 
serious and purposeful about th* Usl of 
teaching, expect studenU to learn, and 
create a safe and comforuble environ, 
mcnt in which students accurately per* 
ccivc the school's expectations for aca- 
demie success and come to share them. 



Toward a TTicory of School 

Impro>cmenl~-Tlic Importai:ti of the 

Culture of the School 

A different approach to school improve. 

ment than the recipe model rests on a 

conception of schools that links content 

with process to arrive at a notion of 
^hopl cu'turc (Brookover and others, 

19*9. Rutterand others. 1979} Content 
refers to such things as the organization, 
al structure, roles, norms, values and 
instructional techniques of a school, 
and the information Uughl m the cur. 
riculum School process refers to the 
nature and st)le of political and social 
relationships and to the flow of infornu- 
tion uithin ihe school It is a school's 




Highlights from Research 
on Effective Schools 



• WelNdcfined school goals and emphases 

• Staff training on a Jchoolwide basis 

• Control by staff over instructional and training decisions 

• A sense of order 

• A system for monitoring student progress 

• Good discipline. 

P"""^*^ ^^^^^^ ^'^ h'gh student achievement have 

MC^„fMl V """> ''""'"""Y schools that ilreidy hJve 

programs In lome schooli. ,t,uciuril or ploceduril fioors 
™y^.lmply preclude .he .ucccsshJ IrnpIernenl.HonXnllm clirr"" 

slrDSlIfed mffiJl'iISi;r'"''t8 "hievement » based on a highly 
f.I.i?„ . '^P°i" cha- ge from higher levels ol adminu' 

XXKVe'?orm^'T "".boralf^JeftoriT h , 

icvcis, ana a locus on ihe overall cu ure of the individual «chnol 

Resource Informallon Service (RIS) prov?d« «CD rSem jtr,?ccess 
0 research and sources of (nformii.on on seleciXw cs The 
nforrnanon avai able ,h,ough RlS-sponsored reVea'Ch s?n7he,e, 
^e^^ S column In Upd.,.. an§ ,h, quarterly publicalion S um 
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culture taultint m a dutirwi climate i 
composed of attitudes, behaviors. or(a» i 
nixatiorul structure, and so on. that is 
influential in determming the school s 
tfccU^mcjj. An academically effcctux 
school wouW be hVely to ha« dear 
goals reUtcd to sludcf^t achiormcnt, 
tcaehen and parents with nijh expccu- 
lions, and a structure doirncd to maxi- 
mize opportunities for studcnb to Icam, 
The appropriateness of the school 
culture notion ts supported by ideas 
dcn^-ed from orjan nation theory and 
from research on the implementation of 
education innovation. Recent research 
and theory ha^e reiccted a notion of 
schooh as eliuical bureaucracies, hicr- 
arehically structured. suscrptiWe to ra- 
tional control, and *ith hith respon- 
sivcness at ihe lo^*x»t level (the 
classroom) to the ifwls set by the admin- 
uUation, A competina and more per- 
suasivc descnpton of schools is tlut 
ihcy arc iooscly coupled systems" in 
which teachers are largely independent 
of the pnnopals immediate supemsion 
(March andOlscn. 1976; WcKk. 1976>, 
If schools are in<Jccd loosely coupled, 
then attempts to increase their effective* 
ncsa through imposing discrete policies 
by fiat are unlilely to bear fruit. Schools 
by their nature may not pro>e amenable 
to command structure approaches. 
pecully guen the vested in:erests of the 
various gTMips of rclatuely autonomous 
proifcJSionah involvtd m the d4y»to<<Jay 
operation of a school. Fuithcrmore, 
teachers may not agree »ilh the pnnci* 
pal lor with each other) on csjcnUal 
\-anables, and the recipe models uy 
nothing about overcoming or a\t)iding 
that resistance 

The school culture model bcjins to 
resolve the dilcr..fna posed uy loose 
coupling. It assumes that changing 
schools requires changing people, their 
behaviors and attitude, as well as 
school organization and norms. It as> 
sumes that consensus among the staff of 
a school IS more po^erfjl than overt 
control, «nthout ignoring the need for 
leadership. 

Studies of imftecntation efforts re 
inforte the validiTv of the school culture 
perspect^e and highlight the impor- 
tance of forging consensus in the process 
U improving schools. Of particular im» 
portancc is the fact tliat change (and 
pfcsumably maintenance thcrcaftcr> 
%nll not talc place without the support 
and commitment of teachers *ho must 



come to "cr*Ti~ nc* educational ideolo- . 
gy and techniques ^MeUughlin. 19*8) | 

Though specific tactics may ury. the , 
general strategy is best characterized as 
one that promotes collaborative plan- 
mng. collegial work, and a school atmo> 
sphere c<»)duci\e to experimentation 
and o^luation (Deal and ©then. 1977, 
Harcto%e and others, 19S1. Hawley. 
1978, Little. 198I.MeUughlin. 19"8, 
Miller il9S0) suggested it is an approach 
that sees teachers as part of an entire 
school organization engaged in de\elof>> 
ment activities that take jJacc o«r time 
Successful chance efforts arc therefore 
more likely to be realized when the 
entire school culture is affected, 

The literatures on school organiza- 
ton and on innovation implementation 
lend strength to the school culture ap. 
proaeh to improving academic aehioe- 
ment. Both stress the importance of 
acknowledging the interplay of factors 
that compose the Khool culture and 
emphasize the need to address all facets 
of the school when attempting change 
Finally, both undcilinc the significance 
of staff agreement about tlic norms and 
goals of the school and suggest ways of 
forging that consensus in the real worM 
cf public education. 

ConclusMXt 

We have argued that an academically 
effective school is distinguished by its 
culture, a structure, process, and cli 
mate of values and norms that channel 
staff and students m the direction of 
successful teaching and learning, In that 
regard we lean in tnc direction iMicated 
by the .eseatch of Rutter and others 
(1979) and Brookovr ;nd ©then (1979). 
The lists of effective school characteris- 
tics compiled by other rcscarchen and 
rcvicv^rs arc also helpful to the extent 
that tliey hi\x captured thou facton 
that arc likely to hi^c cumulative im- 
pact on pupils' achievement 

A cultural approach to school tm* 
Movement also has the advantage of 
being equally apf^icablc to elementary 
and secondary schools. The logic of the 
cultural model is such that tt points to 
increasing the organizational effective* 
IKSS of a school building and is neither 
i;3de*lcvel nor cunic'Vn specific. 
Certainly the greater complexity and 
size of secondary scliools indicate that 
attempts to change ihcir culture will 
! prove more diSicutt, and the C'cater 
diversity <rf secondary schools' socially 



mandated goah further cotnplicates cf 
forts to improve aca/'cmic effectiveness 
However^ research by Rutter and othen 
(19^). Coleman and others (1981). 
Hargrove and others (1981). U S De 
partment of Health. Education, and 
Welfare and oihcn suggests that 
the culture of secondary schools oin be 
manipulated to promote academic ef- 
fectiveness. The same research alio sug 
gesb that schools effective m one area 
tended to be effective in other areas (a 
theme <^cn repeated throughout the 
effective schools research, though sup- 
porting d«ta arc generally not provided) 
There arc many possible approaches 
to tumiiig an academically inferior 
school into a more successful one One j 
approach is based on a tightly structured 
hierarchical model in which change is 
deaecd from the top (the district or at 
least the principal) Administrative fiat 
can announce clear goals, organize 
planning meetings, and institute model 
evaluation systerm There arc other 
places wlKrc such direction may be 
absolutely critical to upsetting an other 
wise firmly established pattem of "inef 
fective" operation Our sense, however, 
u thai there arc few schools in which 
mandated changes will be enough to 
encourage the development of a produc- 
tive school climate and culture. Most 
sueceuful school clungc cffortt will be 
mcuier and more idiosyncratic than 
systematic and will nee to focus on 
oollaborative. wholc^school rcfomi 

In summary, the data Indicate that 
schooMcvel 6cton can promote leam 
tng in the classroom By studying aca* 
demially effective schools we can idcn 
Ify charactcnsttca that together create a 
school culture conducive to student 
achievement However, in attempting 
to build more effective schools we rnust 
abandon our reliance on facile solutions 
and the assumpti<>n that fundamental 
change can be brought about from the 
top down, Instead, i more promising 
notion rests on the conception of 
schools as functioning social systems 
wiUi distinctive cultures in which the 
improvement effort is directed toward 
incfcmental. long-term cultural 
ch^nge.O 

RiffTffKn 

*imoi, i"). Conry-Osequera. P Cox, 
i M . ►^M. M . McDonrJtll. L . Paical \ 
' Paub E -ndZeUman C KfutnutftKr 
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Sneeessfal Teaeliing Str&tsgies 
For tlie Innsr-City C&ilS 

by J«rt Brophy - 

A l$rg§ body of n$t$Kh g$n$nM In th§ 1970$ 
prQfld99 contttt9nU 9neourtgtng Information for i// 
ftctnn, but 99peclaUf for t99ch9n of lnn9f'Cltf 9tud9nt», 
tnn9r-cttr 9tud9ntt C9n b9 taught 9tl9cVr9ty, aayt 
Mr, Brophy, Teachara do maka a dttfaranca. 



The Seventies produced A treat deal of 
profms in research oo teacfains. 
SophJsticited mevcb deslfm tad diu- 
foom ohservatioa systems were dcvd- 
oped, and sifnlflcant fuodmc from such 
sources the NaiiooaJ lostituu of Edu* 
catioQ and Project FoQow Through nude 
it pouibic to study larte numbers of dass- 
rooms around the U.S. Hie outcome has 
been a consistent set of flndicfs on the 
ekmenu cf effective basic skills instzvc* 
tion« especially for inner-aty students. 

Teadten and te%cfaer educators sbc^ild 
be aware of these research flodinp for 
several reasons. First, these (bdinp 
sprini fros lart»>scale daumom re- 
search: they do DOC rely soldy on untested 
theory. Second, the jistnictiCittI impUca- 
tioQS of the dau arc feasible and realistic 
for teadters w^th dasses of 20 to 40 stu- 
dents; they do not require special facilities 
or equipment. fuQ-time aides, or other 
hard>to>come-by resourca. Third, the in- 
structioaal impUcadons are teacsiJly ap- 
plicable, because they have been derived 
from observaiioos of typical public school 
tcacben and typical studenu ensaied in 
ordinary school activiti:}. 

The researdi to which I refer Induda 
several lartt<cale corrdatiooal studies, 
showini that teachers who teach students 
basic skills effectivdy di^er systemadcaOy 
la their dassroom behavior from those 
who do not.i V^ow.up experiments have 
demonstrated that tcadicn can be trainod 
to use those dassroom behaviors that are 
associated with student leaminf gains; 
moreover, students taufbt by teachers 
with this kind of training outperfons 
comparable studenu of tead>en without 
such trainin^.^ Findings from research of 
the Seventia do not airee In every re* 
spect, but this body of research hu tivcn 

JE^ MOfHY U g proftmr btikt Get- 
kfi 0/ Eaueti;^ c«/ o^irrctof of tkt tttstt- 
turn fee RoitfdionTmiMttt OUT) htkfUtn 
Suit VnhtnUr. Em ISMf. 7^ t mt* b 
jpe^9ondbi/mtbTt*tiMT. whkrbfltmltd 
primthfy bf th* Protftm/of Tndii^ mtd In- 
ttmetioH cfA» SttiotHri/atinttt Cft " Jtthn 
(NtE), V.5, Dtpvmttti 0/ EAKtae- «*V 
aptKMd to tUs ioi 
fwcBMniy reflect iht poiitlon end , •^'cr or 
imply tht tttdontmntt cf iKt SiEt 



consistent support to certain prindples. 
on which 1 shall now focus.) 

Tttcbcn Mtkt a Dlf fercoce 

Academic achievement in the late Six- 
&es wu commonly viewed as a product of 
intdlifence and home bxkiround — un* 
related to quality of instruction. Teacben 
were said to have Uttle or no impact on 
studenu' adiievcment. a coodusioo that 
cootradicted both common sense and 
most people's own school experiences. 
Nooethdess, some people still believe this 
today. 

•fhe rdearcb of the Seventies has dear- 
ly disproved this notion by esta^ishins 
that some teachen are rrUabty more effec- 
uve than others in produdni student 
Icamini tains 00 sundardized tesu of 
basic skiUs, even when studenu' Initial 
achievement levds are taken bto account. 
StaUe individual differtoca in teacher cf- 
fectiveneu are ct:crvable despite changes 
in dass size and compodtioa, {roup 
dynamia and other facton unique to cer- 
tain classes, and teacher heahh and 
welfare (which vary from year to year). 1 
shall review here dtbt teacher dutno- 
teristia or behavion that are associated 
with success in producing student kamins 
gains. 

I. Teechtr cptctations, rote dtfUti- 
tiofts, tndstKM^ tiJicoty. A congruent 
Mt of expectatioiu and attitudo underlies 
the sreofk behaviors of effective teach- 
ers. These ixxim accept the responiibil- 
Ity for teaching thdr students. They be- 
lieve that the studenu arc capable of 
leaning and that they are capable of 
tcachinx them successfully. If the cur- 
ricula, instmctioail methods, or evaba- 
tioa devices that they intek.««d to use do 
not work, they (!ndotben that r dwork.' 
If something is not learned the first time 
thruuffa. they teach it again. In general, 
these teachers treat student faOure u a 
fhatlcn g f; they do not write off certain 
yosmgsten as unteacfaabk because they 
lack ability or experiential background. 
These attitudes are characteristic of effec- 
tive teachers in any settini. but they are 
especially vital for teachm working In 
inner-QQr schoob. 



2, Stydtnt opportwUty to Item. Stu* 
denu of effective teacben learn more than 
other students, in part because they are 
given more opportunity to learn. Effective 
teacben allocate most of thdr available 
time to i nttru ct ioo. and they OTpnite and 
manage their dastrooms to insure that the 
time is acmaUy spent in thu fashKXL Thus 
the studenu of effective teacben spend 
many more boun 00 •^•^4nnk tasks each 
year than do studenu of Ineffective teacb- 
en. Sometimes the annual difference 
amounu to several hundred hours.) Effec* 
tlve teacben view time as a precious com- 
modity that must be used wisely to achieve 
learning outcomes. 

3. Oasroom mmetmtnt end or- 
tmiwion. Carcfiil allocation of tune is 
not enough; it must be backed by an ef- 
ficient dassroom leaminf envtrooment 
and ty group management that mMimizes 
student engagrmmt in academic active 
ties. OrginiTarion of the classroom en- 
vironment begins before tchoU staru in 
the fan with th« arrangement of phy^ 
space and seadng pattens to cooplonent 
the teacher's bxtructional objectives and 
mtthods. 

Once the studenu arrive, effective 
teadten (akt time rf^ cwsy to instruct 
them on dassroom citocedurts and rou- 
tinct.« Tbty show their saidccu what to 
do. p( vida practice, and follow through 
witlirujinden and periodic revKv. In the 
earty gradta. effective teacben begin the 
yetr with detailed instnctioQ on how to 
make smooch transitioas between activi- 
ties, to sharpen peacHs, to obtain equip- 
tiieut. to get bdp with assignments, and 
to check their work. Older studenu usuai- 
ty require less formal instruction on 
dassroom procedures and routines, but 
they do require a dear understanding of 
the teacher's cikpectatiocs and consistent 
fcOor. through. Effective teacben at aU 
grade levcb Duke sure that thdr studenu 
know what they are supposed to do. un- 
derstand how to do it. and realize that 
they win be beid accountable for mo.^ 
these expectations. 

Effective teacben also use effecuve 
group management technique.* They 
plan lessons carefully to provide a 
smooth, continuous focus for studaU' 
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^ttcDti'on. They «ccoia^i$h cnmsltioos b<s 
twcen AOivitics qiuckly and efHoeQUy. 
Vxy pve nudenti a^i'tmncnti of appro* 
Ptutc difTicuJty and juffidcnt variety to 
mainuin thor interest. Studeau know 
whai to do if they need bdp and what op- 
tions are available to them if they com- 
plete their ajjijnroeflU earty. 

Effective dawo^ orjantution and 
troup manajeoient technKjuex mimraxze 
diMuption. Studenu are Lkefy to reman 
attentive and entx(ed when tbor teacher 
pro«nts apprt^mate activiue*, keeps 
Iheie activities movici at a jood pace, 
and moaitofj studcnu' responsiveness to 
them. Careful preparation of the phyuoJ 
environment, earty Instruc^n on dass- 
cooo procedure* and routines, and con- 
tinuous review and maintenance ihrouih- 
out the year lead to « cUssroom environ- 
ment that promotes leamfaj.* 

4. OimaJian poant. To karti ef- 
flcientiy, students must be en^attd in 
neanin^ul casks. Variety and a dcfree of 
chaDcnjc hdp to motivate learning, but 
the key vaiuble scans to be the match "-t- 
twten ftodentt' present achicst wni r.-vels 
tnd the difficulty Icvcb of tb< r assijnal 
tasks. Students ktm best «ben they pro- 
ceed rapidly but ta very small teps. If 
they are consistently pvea work that fa 
too&f ficuli, Iheyarebkeiyioiiveupand 
become "motivatioD problems," 

TTiis ceocral pciodple has been weU 
known for some time, but recent research 
iadKates that students require a vf^hith 
woceu rate in order to progress efficient- 
ly. There b d:satreen)ent on this point, 
however. The literature on achievement 
motivation suutstt that a 50% success 
rate U optimal, at least for younpfers who 
do not fcif faihirc. This has scmetlmes 
been taken — icappropriatdy — to neaa 
that dassroom questions and assitnmenu 
«hooJd be leared to a JOft success rale. 
Other writt.* have reached i, similar coo- 
chuioo from their belief that hither-levd 
"thoushf* questions are more vahable 
thin tower-levd "fact" questions or from 
their betef that kunint fa Ukdy to be 
rtprtitive. boruf, or pointless if it ts "too 
ev7 " On the other hand, advocates of 
mastery :tvciAs usually {irmt nd at least 
»n tO% succeed rate on assifnments, and 
advocates of profronwd Icamin* expect 
the succos rate to appr&vh I00%. New 
research supports this poslucr; findinjs 
»hcw that tcachen who aim for s*'cccss 
rata cf 90% to 100% on student assise 
meats produce more iearninf thtn teach* 
cn who tolerate higher fjihire rates. The 
imponaace of ixkcm rate to learning has 
led one group of researchers to define 
"academic letnins lime" m the time 
studenu spend en^cd In academic tasks 
with high success rates.* 

Very high success rata (90% to 100%) 
are apeciaUy imponant fx seatwork as- 
signments, when studenu are expected to 
work independently wfthont frequent 
mooitonng by or assistance from the 
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oim for success 
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student assignments 
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teacher. Somewhat lower success rua can 
be tolerated m Urge-group mr.n2ction, 
ttnce the teacher is present to rvmitor stu- 
«ats' responses and provide immedate 
feedback. E*ea in this case, a teacher 
»bouM aim for 70% to 80% correct 
wwers. cjpcaiBy when working with 
inneT<jty studenu. >o 

Thus the student' of efTective leacben 
are exposed to and progress throti^ mgr. 
maienal i ether studenu, and the f^ 
ing of dassroom activitia and of prop ^ 
through the oimculcm b generally briJc. 
But they move along in small steps, and 
they experience consistent success akmg 
the way. Thb approach b not only effec- 
uvc but probaWy essential for teaching 
basic skilb to most studenu, because so 
much of the curriculum in the early grades 
b cumulative and studenu art expected to 
work Independently for much of the time. 

5. Aaive UochUtt' Effective teschea 
of inner<ity studenu are more than ia- 
*tnictioaal minagers who dbtribu^ and 
correct assignmenu. They actively teach 
their studenu in large and small groups — 
demonstratin} skiUs, explainutg concepts, 
conducting ptrtidpatoiy and practice ac- 
tivitKs, explaiaing assigaments, and re- 
viewing whwn necessary. If they are first- 
grade teachers working with reading 
groups, they introduce new words, point 
out important phonetic ?'-*iijra, and 
work with studenu on word at lysis and 
sto<y comprehfisioft. '' If they are fourth- 
grade toiithemktics teachers, they spend 
time with the cUss devdopmg key con- 
cepts or skills, and they make sure Aat 
studenu understand the assignment ihor* 
cjrhly before they release them to work 
independently." 

Studenu who recem much of their in- 
struction directly from the teacher gen- 
erally do better than those who are ex* 
pcctcd to lean ns their own or from one 
another To learn independently, studenu 
must be able to read, understand, and fol- 
low directions. They must be able to iden- 
tify key concepts and to correct their own 
errors. Furthermore, they must be wiUii.g 
•ndableto sustain sufficient Scvds of con- 



centration and effort. No youngsters in 
thcorly grades and probably only a small 
percen tage of older studenu possess thb 
combmaoon of skilf- -iid motivation. Yet 
the emphasu of ».ie Sixtia and early 
'Seventies was on leacher- proof curricula 
«nd individualized learning packaga that 
changed the teacher's rok from instruc 
aonal leader to instructional manager. 
The notion that there was too much 
"teacher talk" in classrooms and not 
erough "student talk" compounded the 
problem. The research of the Scveniia 
susgau that these attcmpu to change ibe 
teacher's traditional role were mutaken. 

6. TftKA/ng ro /noj/ery. FoUowtng ac- 
tive instruction \n new content, effective 
teachen provide opportunities for prac- 
tice and application, roonitonng individu* 
jd studenu* progress a.jd providing feed- 
back and remedial instruction. Their stu- 
denu coostttently opencnce high success 
rates because tbese teachers make sure 
that new knowledge and skills arc mas- 
tered to the point of overleaming. UiK 
skilb are uught in hierarchically se- 
quenced strands: thus success at any given 
levd usually requira mastery of skilb 
Uught earlier and a ? Jjty to apply them in 
•«w sttua&ons. But studenu typically can- 
not retain and apply skiOs unless they have 
first overkaroed their. It is vital to teach 
to ih» Icvd of mastery consistently, if 
consistent success b the goal. 

Oirricuhim iheonsu and teacher edu- 
ators oftc i criticize teachers — apeoaL'y 
those in inncr-city schoob — for plaani 
la-' much cmphasb on low.Ievd objec- 
tim. The term "low levd" ispUa that 
such objeaiva are trivial and easily 
rowtered. Nather claim b true. Nauonal 
tnd sute assessment data regularty reveal 
that vast numbers of studenu have faded 
to master even fui lamental objectiva in 
such areas as r joing and mathematfcs. 
Yet everything we know about learning 
complex and hierarchkially organized 
skilb tdb us that hi5her*Ievd objective 
win not be readily comprehended, let 
alone mastered, unul lower-level ob- 
iecuva are not only mastered but over- 
karoed to such a point that they can be 
comb«»l and applied in the learning of 
more com^ ,natenaL Thuj it b not sur- 
prising that effecuve teachen spend much 
of their time asking factual quations and 
superming practice of basic skiLs. There 
appear to be no shortcuu to effkient pc - 
formanre on higher*levd objectiva. 

7. On(ie-4tytld{ffentKa.\^\t aid 
that effective mstruction m the basic ikil'* 
Involves determination to teach these 
skiSs thoroughly, ctrefd! allocation o( 
dassroom time to thb jjurpose, organiza- 
tion and management of the dassroom to 
involve studenu in acadenuc acuvities, 
programming for brisk cumculiu:! pianj 
«nd easy success, active msiructton and 
supervision of studenu, and teaching to 
mastery These pnnapla constitute a 
general modd for instruction in basic 
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skilb, but they require qtubricatjon or 
dibortuoo when di^wtnco w students, 
subjea miucr, or other ftctors ire uken 
into tocovct. Grade level is one such ftc* 
tor. 

Studeou in the early trades require t 
treit deal of one^to-cne interaction with 
the leichcr. *ho provKJes them with ojv 
poounitici for overt pnctice with feed- 
back. For the sake of efficiency, most of 
tbs dyadic interaction occurs durinf 
smaU-troup iastiuction. Ncverthekis. it b 
important that the teacher monitor the 
progress of and interact with each student 
refuUriy. In r eadin g troups, for example, 
tejbchexs who c^ on students to read or 
redte in « predetermined order tend f > be 
ffiore eflrciive 'han teachers who ^ on 
students randooily." The ordered metliod 
provides structure foe students who tnay 
seed it. and it cuts down on the dotrac* 
tjoos caused by students who are tryint to 
cotx the leacacr to call on them. Perhaps 
more important, this method insures that 
all students participate retularly and 
somewhat equally. Earher rrarch or 
teacher cxpccutions ts they are com* 
{7unic?*ed to students showed that most 
teachers Kbo think they are calHns on 
students randomly actually can on h^ber- 
aehieYi!)$ and asseruve students more 
often than on hsw-achievins or shy stu> 
dents.i* As a resuh. those students who 
most need opportunities for practice with 
feedback have fewer opportunities to par- 
tidptie actrvely. 

Students in the hither tr^bdes have less 
need for overt practice and individualized 
utcraction with the teacher, beca&se they 
are better able to team by atteadins to the 
teacba's presentatxms to the dus and 
throu^ interactions with their peers. 
Thus presentations to the whole class 
become the usual mode for utroduant 
new mitcnal. and rcmedul tctivities take 
place in small troops. Tbe teacher's need 
to uteract overtly with %ach student ^vcs 
W9< - JUS levd to the need for more 
brukly paced lessons directed to the class 
as a whole. In fact, m tbe hl^icr trades it 
I often counterproductive for teachers to 
interrupt larse^frccp activities for any 
lei4th of time m order to deal wiiA con* 
cems speafic to individual students, be- 
cause this mLy lead to loss of lesson 
momentum and student attention. 

Even in the hither tn<Ses. however, 
teachers must monitor students* indc* 
pendent work closdy and provide neces- 
sary assistance and feedback. Students 
left on their own too lont are Ukdy t j 
become distracted or to develop misc<»- 
ceptions about tbe content even if they 
do remain on iM'^ and are able to produce 
conect answers.*) Ianer<ity students in 
particular profit from structure and teach- 
er tuidance. 

8. A supporlive tearninz envtrort' 
meni. It is important to note that effective 
teachen maintain a stront academic focus 
within the context of a pleasant, fnendty 
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dassroom. Kij^tly effective teachers dear- 
ly stress cotoitive objectives, they do 
not come Kross sUve drivers, and tneir 
dasn'ooms do not resemble swotshvps. 
They maintain hifb standards and dc- 
maad that students do their best, but they 
are cot punitnre or bypercndc^« Ic- 
stead, studenu percdve effective teachers 
as «xthosiatrtc and ihoroufh instructors 
whose cussroofzis are friendly and coo- 
viviaL" Such tcadiers sre supportive of 
students, c^seoally those who may be in- 
hibited, frustrated, or aSenated. 

Mudi of this support is instructioaal. 
Studenu who have di/riculty masterint 
material recdve more structured Icamint 
experiences, more detailed and repetitive 
explanations, more frequent and tsdi* 
whialircd opportunities to resp»a and 
obtain feedback, sh^XA' and more closely 
moDtored assttnments. and more con- 
tinuous t-«xnl direction and supervision. 
Support also takes more personal forms. 
Effective teachen obtain maximal per- 
fonnacce from discouratcd studenu not 
bydcnundint it (with implied rejection or 
punisliment for faihue to deliver), but 
by f osterinf sucj performance (radually 
throuth praise, enccuratement, expres- 
sions of appreaatioo for effort, and at- 
tention to c\ideace of fenuiiK profress. 
Thor lont-rante t^^ indude tumtnt 
these studenu mto ccnrident independent 
learners. In the meantime, they are wiUint 
to provide the studenu with whatever ex- 
tra direction aM support they may need. 

fbe research of tbe Seve;itio ts cn- 
courapAt* became it demonstrates 
that all students, mdudint tnner'Oty 
students, can be taufht effectively. It is 
also reassunnt. because it validates many 
of the practices that teachers have found 
to be effecuve in their own classrooms. 
The instructional impbcations of this 
rcse«rdi seem simple, but this doa not 
make them easy to implement. 

Effective teachers — teachers who do 
all the thmp I have mentioned above — 
are not crdtnary' teachers. They are 



probably brithter and more dedicated 
than averaje. They are certamly better 
ortanized and more efTidenl dassroom 
minaters. better pre».:;rcd and more 
thorouth instructors. The successes repre- 
sented by their studenu* test scores arc the 
cumulative result of daily plannint. thor« 
otifh preparation, and sim^ hard work. 
Teachers cannot rcahsucally expect con- 
sistect success if they are not wiQint and 
able to supply these intrediects. 

There are limits, however, to what 
even the most dedictted and talented 
teachers can accomplish on thdr own. Itts 
difHcuIt to maintain an aca demic focus 
when dassroom activiths are frequently 
interrupted by anr.ouDccroenu on the in- 
tercom or hallway noise. M .ce can be 
done with a class of 20 studenu than with 
a dass of 40. and more can be done when 
the class contains only one or two dis- 
ruptive tudenu than when it mdudes six 
or eitht. Issues of schocrf f undmt, policy, 
and adnunistration inHueoce the effec- 
tiveness of teachers. 

The research of the Seventies has re- 
vealed a trea : deal about effective instruc- 
tion of inner*€ity studenu m basic skilb. 
But these findints will not necessarily 
prove easy to implement tn dassro^ts. In 
a^y case, they can provJe only part ol a 
successful response to the chaUente of 
creatint effective iscer<ity schoob for 
tlie EithDcs and beyond. 
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Ingredients 
of a 

SuccessM 
School 
Effectiveness 
Project 



In five years Milwaukee's Project RISE 
has significantly raised the achievement 
levels of students in 18 elementary 
schools. 



In !9>9 (he local school board dt* 
rcacd !8 elementary schools In 
Mil^-aukee to impro\r their 
achio'cmem lorls in reading, nuih, 
and language lo reflect oT>"widc or 
national norms. These schools were 
iderutfied as the lou^ acboing 
schoob in the system. All w^erc located 
in the central city and senvd a pre- 
dominant!}* Iow>incoAie and mtnonty 
student p(^buon 

No chaises ^'ere made in the ad* 
mimstratKxi or in teadier or student 
composttton, and no addiuonal mon* 
ICS ^-ere allocaKd to these schools. Yet 
adiiciwient le^rb h3\ie increased sig- 
nificantly in the last fi>« >xars. 



ASaurevn McCOnrkxck-tarkn, uixi a on 
teair as a cumcvhan supentsor ttt Ae 
MUuxMkef PublK Schools, ts currerufy tn 
t<olird m nsearcb rtlatfd to ffectn* 
schools She is an officer of dx .\coional 
CourcUforEftakvScbootsandutcepro^* 
ecx dovacr^ OxMdwauhet Teacher Ex- 
pcctaMnPrx^eatOruiassatanttothetlffvc- 
torofProjeaJtJSE. 




Maxji 1985 



M<<c*l<&n*l Lrxi<r«hli> 42 (Xarch 19S5): 31-37. Xepro^uecd with peraliSloa 
of tiM As*oel«tl»a for Sop«nrl«lon «a4 rleulua D«velopa«t)t. Copjrrltht (e) 
19SS \>y the As»«clatloti tat Sapcrvl«loa «tj Currlcultdi Devclopant. All rlghti 
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figure 1. The Esientii] Elements o< Wective Schools. 



School Ornate 

1. Strong sense of academic mission 

2. High expectations conveyed to all students 

3. Strong sense of student identification/affiliation 

4. Hign level of professional collegiality among staff 
J Or^oing recognition of personal/academic excel- 
lence 

Curriculum 

1. Cradc-Jevel expectations and standards i.. re^olne, 
math, and language 

2. Planning and monitoring for full content coverage 

Imlructton 

1 Efficient classroom management through strurtured 
learning environment 

2 Academic priority evidenced m increased amount of 
allocated lime 

3. Key instruOional uehavior* (review and homework 
check, developmental lesson, process/product 
check, actively monitored sealwork, related home- 
woiK assignment) 

4. Oirea instruction a* the mam pedagogical appro*, h 

5. Maximizing academic engaged time (lime-on-iask) 
o. use of the accelerated learning approach (planning 

for more than one year's growth) 
7. Reading, rnaih, and language mslrurtion beflinninp 
at the kindergarten level 



Coordination of Supportive Services 

1 Instrurtioril approach, curnculum content, and ma- 
lenalsof supplementary instrurtional service coor- 
dinated with the classroom program 

2 Pulloui approach used only ,f it does not fragnent 
the Classroom instructional program, does no. result 
in lower expectations (or some students, and does 
not interfere with efforts to maximize the use of 
time 

Evaluation 

1. Frequer . assessment of student progress on a rou- 
tine basis 

2. Precise and informative report card with emphasis 
on acquisition of basic school skills 

Venous attitude toward tesi-taking as an affirmation 
of individua; -ccomplishment 

4. Test-taking preparation and skills 

P/~<ot and Coinmunity Support 

1 JjS"^»f consistent communication w,th parents 

2 Clearly defined homework policy that is exp'ained 
to students and parents 

^ dTn«"'* °" •'"Portar.ce of regular school atten- 
4 Clear communication to parents regarding the 
school's expectations related to behavioral standards 

5. Increasing awareness of community services avail- 
able to reinforce and extend student learning 



ProJe« RISE 

Since 19:9 thtsc schooU hzvc panici. 
pated in Projea rise, uhich attempts 
to raise stuo'cnt achievement bv 
tft.'^aticallj' implementing ihe essential 
e emciu: of eSeaivc schooling These 
elements (sec Figure l) were dcm-cd 
primarily from the research and hiera- 
ture on school and teacher effeaive- 
ness and from the reponed praaiccs 
of other effeaive schools. 

Bv the dose of the ^chool 
>rar, Projca RISE had been operating 
for five >iears. Figure 2 charts the per- 
centage of elemeniaA' students in Mil. 
waukec's 107 elementary schook ^-ho 
scored average and abc\ e avwge on 
standardized tests. The most sfffnifi. 
cant gains occurred between 1979 and 
1983 and brought the Projea RISE 
schools to the level set bv the school 
board 

Among the RISE schooU. several 
distinguished themsch-es from the rest 
I ^n their exceptional rate of gaia< a nd 
32 



IRsure Z Percentage of MiSraukee Bementary Studenb 
Achieving Average or AUve-Avera^,? Scores on Standardized 
Tests from 1S75-7S Through 1St344. 



2»d and M Crad« Math 
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high levels of achicv-cmcnt. Specific 
dunges made by these (asi improving 
schools f3li into four categories, 
changes in staff attitudes, changes in 
sdtool management and organization, 
clunges in school praaiccs a'ld poli- 
ces, and changes in dassroo. i prac* 
ticcs VPhile each of the 18 sdv>oIs in 
Proica RISE nw> ha>*c made Oi.t or 
nx)fe of these changes, the ^a«• 
improving schools made most or all of 
them 



Changes In Staff Attitudes 
Staff members >-crbaIIy and bdmior- 
ally e?4;.resscd the belief that all of 
their students couW achic\"e regard- 
less of soaceconomic status or past 
academic performance. 

♦ Insemcc aaivtties that under- 
scored the educability of all students 
^^rre offered Tnesc sessions were oe- 
signed to re-educate misinformed per- 
sonnel by reftj'if ^ the individual defi* 
at and ojlt^ral deficit theories that are 
commonly used to explain the under* 
achiei-ement of low-mcome and mi- 
nonty studen is. The school deficit the* 
or>' was rxpLined and the potency of 
school expectations < mphasized. 

♦ Staff fr.^mbers were encouraged 
to meet and establish ners^orks ^tth 
praaitioners frotn effective schools 
throughout the country, RISE prina- 
pals and teachers visited effecu\e 
schools, and pnaitioners from these 
schools came to .Milwaukee to share 
how they had changed their schools 

♦ Literamre and reports related to 
the successes of schools that sened 
low'income and mmorit)* students 
were dtsseminaied among staff and 
reviewed on a regular basis, reinforc- 
ing the belief that low-income stu- 
dents can perform at high lc\els of 
achievement. 

♦ Groupmg praaices and programs 
dut idenuficd some students a^ lew 
achievers were abandoned. 

Staff members indicated an im* 
provement m their sense of self- 
esteem and efiicacy as professional 
educators 

♦ Insemce a^ivjties included ex- 
change forums wherein teachers 

aa 05 the ^consultants in pre 
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"Principals 
involved teachers 
in important 
planning and 
decision-makiiig 
processes, 
thereby 
generating a 
strong sense of 
ownership of 
their school." 



scntlng successful methods and prac- 
tices 10 o(her teachers, and principals 
would share their successes in vanous 
domains. This contnbuted to a shift 
from depending on c Jisidc education 
al experts to recognizing the expcnise 
wwhm their own ranJts Staff members 



from the fast-improving schools fre- 
quently voluntccicd or were asked to 
lead these sessions 

• Staff members (rather than the 
superintendent or central o3ice per- 
sonnel ) aacd as spokespersons for the 
school effectiveness program at local 



professional mccungs. press confer- 
ences, university ciasses. and commu- 
nity forums Thus, the pracutioners 
who were responsible for the imple- 
mentation and successes of the pro- 
gram were the ones to discuss the 
P«^gram and receive the recognition 
due. 

• When visitors came to the schools, 
the pnnapals shared with the staff the 
re^nsibilities invoh^ in guiding 
touirs^ explai: *ng the program, and 
recognizing the iccomplishment* of 
uidividual staff members and students. 

• Staff members orchestrated their 
own professional dc\'elopmeni actiW- 
ues. Schools used their allocaicd funds 
to design their inservice selecting the 
topics and presenters A number of 
RISE principals and teachers led a 
professional education group called 
the League of Urban Educators The 
League, which received no funding 
and met after school, was a voluntary 
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group kA teat hers, prmcipab. ^.eniral 
office «aff. uni\er5tt\' professors, and 
business and 4.ommun>t> leaders, ^ho 
met monthl\ m a prestigious unu-ersi 
t\* conference center tD share a potluck 
dinner. Ime.i to a presenution on an 
issue related to urban education, and 
discuss the is5ucs raised in the prcsen 
ution For the most pan. the presenu 
lions focused on the essential ele* 
ments of RISE. Panit^ipating members 
repon that the League <;levated their 
stature as profe^slonals. united people 
across role and status lines, and sen ed 
2% a professional support group 



Changes in School 
Management and 
Organization 

Principals reponed a change in their 
role as building manager to include 
being an instruaional leader 

• Pnn;*pals had the opponunit\* to 
meet ^Ln other pnncipals from effec- 
tive schools ^ho emphasized the im- 
portance of being knowledgeable of 
the cutriculum and of instruaional 
praaices. «smng each classroom on a 
dailv b35is. and concentrating the 
agenda of the staff meetings on in- 
struaional issues 

Principals in\ol\-ed teachers in im- 
portant planning and decision making 
processes, therebvgeneratinga strong 
sense of ownership of their school 

• Principals in these schools loos- 
ened the linkages bctv.'een central of- 
fice and the school and strengthened 
the sense of school ownership, thus 
engendering the responMbilit\' among 
staff for the schools successes or fail- 
ures One v^"ay they did this ^-is by 
empoy.ering the teachers »n aalng as 
3d\iocatcs for the changes proposed by 
the teachers. For example, when 
teachers denounced the pulloui ap- 
proach used by supplemenury pro 
grams as being disruptive and coun- 
terproduaive. and recommended that 
all programs be conduaed in their 
classrooms coordinated with the class- 
room instruaional program, the prin- 
cipals supported the teachers in im- 
plementing this approach 

•Although all of the annual im- 
provemeni plans were required to in* 



dude the RIi>E essential elements, 
each school decided for itself tiow to 
best reach the projea goals t>ased on 
the unique charaaerisucs of the 
school 

•School effeaiveness commmecs 
assumed rcsponsibilit)' for making 
plans to improve school climate, read 
>ng and math achioement. and the 
school's evaluation program "^ir 
plans were presented as recomm^nda 
lions at ttaff meetings for discussion, 
modihaiion. and adoption 

• Principals established grade lo-e! 
teams and arranged for them to meet 
on a weekly oasis dunng the s^iool 
day for planning, sharing, and coordi- 
nating their efforts 

Staff members expressed their rec> 
ognition of the interrrlatedness of 
their responsibilities and the need to 
wx>rk together as a unified system, 

• During the progiam s five->ear pc- 
nod. the Khools operated less as a set 
of separate classrooms and programs 
a.id more as a unified body with inter- 
related and interdependent responsi- 
b Jes The principals heightened this 
awareness in 2 number of waj's. for 
example, by emphasizing the respon- 
Sibilit\' each teacher had in seeing that 
students ^.-ere performing at or abo^-e 
grade loel A 3rd grade teacher soon 
came to realize thli all of the effon 
exened to prepare her students for 
the 4th grade could be rendered 
meaningless tf the following >«f the 
4th grade teacher did not also ttX)rk 
to^it.'ard grade Ic^-el proficiency "Hie 
teacher also realized that the 2nd 
grade teacher s failure to prepare his 
students for the 3rd grade would cre- 
ate a burden for this 3rd grade teach- 
er. 

• Behavioral expecuiions ^tre de- 
veloped and consistently reinforced 
by all staff 

• Supplemenur/ programs discon- 
tinued the pullout approach and 
v^-orked wth the classroom teacher 
within the classroom setting 



Changes in School P ictlccs 
and Policies 

A Strong academic emphasis ^^us clear- 
Iv evident in the fast improving 



"Staff members 
verbally and 
behavioraUy 
expressed the 
belief that all of 
their students 
could achieve 
regardless of 
socioeconomic 
status or past 
academic 
performance." 
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"A strong 
academic 
t;mphasis was 
clearly evident in 
the fsisu 
improving 
schools, with a 
focus on 
acquiring basic 
skills." 



schools. wit!i a focus on acquiring 
basic skills 

• Because the majorm' of the stu- 
dcms were performing far below 
grade Iw-el m 19^, staf members 
expressed the need to concentrate 
on rcadmg, maih, and language ans 
as a fir« step in tmproMi^ student 
achie%ement in 1984, staff members 
»n the fast imprxnmg schools reponcd 
ihat the majority of iheir students are 
now performing at or abovr grade 
level, and that plans arc now under 
way to mo\'e from effecti\mes$ to 
excellcnoe. These plans include brwd 




cniRg and strengihening ihc curricu- 
lum, learning bcner r of tcachir^g 
higher order skiUs, and posstbfy adopc- 
mg computer programs. Great Books 
study clubs, and critical thinking proj- 
ects, 

•Extracurricular aauities and as- 
sembly programs emphasized aca- 
demic achievement by including com- 
petitive meets with the rtading and 
math ol>7npic teams, academic pep 
rallies, student recognition prog'ams. 
oratoncal presentations, debates, and 
soon, 

The schools ^xk charaaerizcd by 
w-ell-mainuuncd and orderly environ- 
ments 

•Behavioral expecutions vvere de- 
vTclopcd by the staff, and a commit- 
ment was nude to consistently enforce 
them. 

• The principal comq^ed these be- 
havioral expecutions to the students at 
the opening assembly at the beginning 
of the school year, followed by a dis- 
cussion of the expecutions in each 
classroom. 

• Behavioral expecutions wrre 
printed in the student handbook and 
distributed to every parent. 

• Student traffic in the hallwa>'s was 
reduced by the elimination of pullout 
programs. 

• Some schools substituted outdoor 
recess with Indoor study breaks 
throughout the day when students 
could casually interaa. go to the bva 
tory, and so on, 

'he schools clearly aniculated 
grade le^-el objcaives and minimum 
standards within each subjea area 

• Staff members were involved In 
the development of grade-level objec- 
tives and sundards 

• Grade level standards were de- 
fined as those skills, concepts, and 
learnings that are prerequisite for suc- 
cess at the next grade level, 

• Grade-level standards were print- 
ed on "Yes I C*i" sheets, reviewed 
with student*, and distributed to 'par- 
ents. 

The schools developed a school- 
wide policy that expeacd all students 
to complete daily homework assign- 
ments 
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"The schools 
clearly articulated 
grade-level 
objectives and 

lYiinlnr nim 

Standards within 
each subject 
area." 



• The rigorous nature of ihc home 
vortc policies was defended as neces- 
sary to bring underachieving Mudents 
to grade-level proficiency. 

• Principals and leadiers enforced 
the policy by monitoring the doors at 
dismissal and sending empcy-handed 
students back to their ront-a to get 
their homework. 

• Parents were In' 'mcd If students 
were not completing their homework 
assignments and told that the students 
would be retained after 'unch, during 
recess, or after school in the "home 
wotk center ■ to complci . missing as 
signments. 

The schools had sc.ioolwtde poli 
cies designed to profea instruaional 
time from unnecessary disruptions 
and dtstraaions 

• Come of the schools ldei*t»fied 
blocks of ume in the daily schedule 
when the enure school would be 
teaching reading, math, and language 



aits Interruptions such as public ad 
dress announcemcis. requests from 
the ofiice. puUout programs, and (he 
like wx>uld ixx be allo^«."ed during 
these instructional periods 

Changes in Classroom 
Practices 

Teachers planned to teach the entire 
grade-level curriculum content, to c% 
ery student 

•The gradt 'tv^l objeaues were 
organized into units of l'^$truaicn. 
and teachers used content coxeragc 
schedules to plan on a >-carly, ^-rekly. 
and daily basis. 

• Adjustments in the content co\'er- 
age schedules were made throughout 
the >'car as some lessons required 
more or less time than e:q>cctcd. 

Lessons were usually uughi to the 
^iiole class and ^^ere supplemented 
wiih small group correai\e or enrich- 
ment instruaion. 

• ^»tx)le•cb$$ instruaion taught 
at the student $ 8^ ^mall- 
group instruction was uught at the 
student's paformance level 

• The pullout approach for com- 
pcnsatory education was replaced b>' 
an in-class delr.eiy of service. Suppon 
icjchers were in classrooms during 
the Instruaional lesson, which pre- 
pared Lhem to supplement the instruc 
tion, 

• Precautions were taken to avoid 
ostensibly identifying or labeling stu 
dents as Title I students or as the "slow 
group." 

• Grouping wgs flexible, and out 
side observers commented that they 
were unable to identify the slow learn 
crs. 

Instruaional lessons were highly 
struaured and gcnt,Tally inUuded the 
key instruaional behaviors, 

• These behaviors were identified 
a$' a review of the previous lesson and 
homework check, a deielopmental 
lesson using di instruaion, a }. jt 
css-produa v. ^ tor undcrstar»uing. 
aaively monitored searwork. and the 
assignment of a related daily home 
wo'k assignment 

• Staff members reputed that the 
systematic and struaured in^*. ..tionat 
format helped mainmnurdei bv mini 



mtzing the opponur.iy for d <ruptue 
behavor and mtrca&ed the academic 
engagement of the students 

Teachers cxpeacd their students to 
perform at or 3bo\c grade lc\ei. and 
used remedial measures to help un- 
derachieving students ad%'an;e to 
grade lc^•cl proficiency* 

• Teachers used some form of ac 
cclerated learning This was described 
as an intervention strategy intended to 
help underachieving students make 
more than a >«r$ gain m a gi\cn 
school year. This curria ti design 
and instruaional approach included 
conceniraiea instruaion that focused 
on the essential content included with- 
in each of the preceding lo els 

•>Xhcn many o!der students com- 
plained that they were embarrassed to 
cirr>' home books that were years 
below their grade level and that 
younger students were using, the 
schools prepared and distnbuted 
book coNers with the school's name 
and logo to all the students Soon the 
un-Ierachicving students began bring- 
ing home the books and assignments 
needed to help them ad^-ance to 
grade-level proficiency. 

Concluding Rcuirirks 
Projea RISE appears to l>! a promising 
example of the successful im^t-mcn- 
ution ot the school effeaivcness and 
teacher e&eaiveness findings The 
pro|ea schools began wih a clear 
vision of what an effeai%e school is 
vone performing at or abo\e nauonal 
norms in reading, math, and language 
arts, with no disparity based on race or 
class;, they used the school effeaive 
ncss correlates as a framework for 
developing their own plar«; and they 
inplemcnted these puni in a system 
liis. and self<or\sci<.as manner 

The RISE praaitloners are modest 
when discussing their accomplish 
menis Th^y are obviously proud of 
the gains their students have nude, 
but are quick to point out that becom 
Ing an effeaive school is only a first 
step. Narrowing the educational ^en 
da was a necessary prerequiMte in 
turning their schools around, but now 
they are eager to accept the challenge 
of convening their effeaive schools 
into excellent schools □ 
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